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‘THERE WAS a certain householder which at stone and timber are so abundant as to be 
planted a vineyard, and hedged it round | the chief obstacles to the progress of his 
about.” What better proof can we give, | labors on the soil, must needs employ for a 
than this sacred and familiar passage, of the | !ong time, rail fences, board fences, and 
antiquity, as well as the wisdom, of making | stone walls. But in most of the Atlantic 
hedges. But indeed the custom is older | states these materials are already becoming 
than the christianera. Homer tells us that | so scarce, that hedges will soon be the most 
when Ulysses, after his great deeds, return- | economical mode of enclosing grounds. In 
ed to seek his father Laértes, he found the | the Prairie lands of the west, hedges must 
old king in his garden, preparing the ground | also, from the original and prospective scar- 
fora hedge, while his servants were absent, | city of timber, soon be largely resorted to for 
all permanently divided grounds—such as 
gardens and orchards. 

Touching the charms which a good hedge 

The lapse of 3000 years has not taught | has for the eye, they are so striking, and so 
the husbandman or the owners of orchards | self-evident, that our readers hardly need 
and gardens, in modern times, any fairer or | ‘any elaborate inventory from us. That 
better mode of enclosing their lands, than clever and extraordinary man, William 
this most natural and simple one of hedging | Cobbett, who wrote books on gardening, 
at round about. Fences of iron or wood, ener grammar and political economy, 
carefully fashioned by art, are fitting and ap- | with equal success, said, in his usual em- 
propriate in their proper places—that is, in | phatic manner, “‘ as to the beauty of a fine 
the midst of houses and great cities—but in | hedge, it is impossible for any one who has 


‘To search the woods for sets of flowery thorn, 
Their orchard bounds to strengthen and adorn.” 
Pore’s ODESSEY, 





the open, free expanse of country landscape, | not seen it, to form an idea; contrasted with 
the most costly artificial barrier looks hard | a wooden, or even a brick fence, zt is like 
and incongruous beside the pleasant cea the land of Canaan compared with the deserts 
of a live hedge. | of Arabia!” 

Necessity, it is often said, knows no law,} The advantages of a hedge over a com- 


and the emigrant settler on new lands, where ' mon fence, besides its beauty, are its dura- 
44 
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bility, its perfect protection against man and 
beast, and the additional value it confers 
upon the land which it encloses. A fence 
of wood, or stone, as commonly made, is, at 
the best, but a miserable and tottering af- 
fair ; soon needing repairs, which are a con- 
stant drain upon the purse; often liable to 
be broken down by trespassing Philistines ; 
and, before many years, decaying, or so far 
falling down,as todemand a complete renew- 
al. Now a good hedge, made of the two 
plants we shall presently recommend, will 
last forever ; itisan “‘ everlasting fence,” at 
least in any acceptation of the word known 
to our restless and changing countrymen. 
When once fully grown, the small trouble 
of annual trimming costs not a whit more 
than the average expense of repairs on a 
wooden fence, while its freshness and ver- 
dure are renewed with every vernal return 
of the “‘ flower and the leaf.” 

As a protection to the choicer products of 
the soil, which tempt the spoiler of the 
orchard and the garden, nothing is so effi- 
cient asa good hedge. It is like an impreg- 
nable fortress, neither to be scaled, broken 
through, nor climbed over. Fowls will not 
fly over it, because they fear to alight upon 
its top; and men and beasts are not likely 
to make more than one attempt to force its 
green walls. It shows a fair and leafy 
shield to its antagonist, but it has thousands 
of concealed arrows ready at the moment of 
assault, and there are few creatures, howev- 
er bold, who care to “‘ come to the scratch” 
twice with such a foe. Indeed a well made 
and perfect thorn hedge is so thick that a 
bird cannot fly through it. 


‘¢ The hedge was thick as is a castle wall, 
So that who list without to stand or go, 
Though he would all the day pry to and fro, 
He could not see if there were any wight 
Within or no.”»—CHAUCER. 


“This is all true,” we hear some impa- 
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tient reader say; “hedges are beautiful, 
excellent, good; but what an age they re- 
quire—five, six, seven, years—to be cut 
down—the poor things—once or twice, to 
be kept back every year with shortening and 
shearing, and only to reach the height of 
one’s head, with such an outlay of time and 
trouble. Ah! it is too tedious, I must build 
a paling—I shall never have patience to 
wait for a hedge!” 

Build a paling, friend; nature does not 
get up hasty job-work, like journeymen car- 
penters. But at least be consistent. Fill your 
garden with annuals. Do not sow any- 
thing more lasting, or asking longer leases 
of time than six weeks—beans and summer 
sun-flowers. Breed no stock, plant no or- 
chards, drain no meadows, and—set no 
hedges! Leave all these to wiser men, or 
rather be persuaded of the wisdom of doing 
in the best way,what tillers of the earth have 
not learned to do better after a lapse of 
centuries ! 

But there are also persons, readers of ours, 
who must be treated with more respect. 
They will tell us that they have more reason 
in their objections to hedges. They admire 
hedges—they have planted and raised 
them. But they have not succeeded, and 
they have great doubts of the possibility of 
making good hedges in the United States. 
We know all the difficulties which these 
cultivators have experienced, for we have 
made the same trials, and seen the same 
obstacles ourselves. But we are confident 
we can answer their objections in a few 
words. Zhe Hawrnorn (Crategus) cannot 
be depended upon as ahedge plant in this coun- 
try. 


Hundreds of emigrants from Great Bri- 
tain, familiar all their lives with hawthorn 
hedges and their treatment, and deploring 
the unsightliness of “posts and rails” in 
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America, have made hedges of their old 
favorite, the common English Hawthorn, 
and given them every care and attention. 
Here and there we see an instance of suc- 
cess; but it cannot be denied that, in the 
main, there is no success. The English 
Hawthorn is not adapted to our hot and 
bright summers, and can never be success- 
fully used for farm hedges.* 

But there are many species of native 
Hawthorn scattered through our woods. 
Will not these make good hedges? We 
answer, excellent ones—nothing can be 
much better. Almost any of them are su- 
perior to the foreign sort for our climate. 
We have seen hedges of the two species 
known in the nurseries as the Newcastle 
thorn ( Crategus crus-galli) and the Wash- 
ington thorn, (C.cordata) that realized all we 
could desire of a beautiful and effective ver- 
dantless fence. 

A few years ago, therefore, we strongly 
recommended these native thorns—we 
hoped to see them planted in all parts of the 
country. - But we are forced to admit now 
that there is a reason why we fear they will 
never make permanent hedges for the coun- 
try at large, and for farm purposes. 

This is their liability to be utterly de- 
stroyed by that insect, so multiplied in many 
parts of the country, the apple dorer. 
Wherever there are old orchards, this in- 
sect sooner or later finds its way, and sooner 
or later it will attack all the Hawthorns, 
whether native or foreign, for they all be- 
long to the same family as the apple tree, 
and are all its favorite food. Fifteen years 
ago, a person riding through the lower part 


* We know there are exceptions. We have ourselves 
about 1000 feet of excellent hedge of this plant. And we saw, 
with great satisfaction, last summer, on the fine farm of Mr. 
Goprrey, near Geneva, N. Y., more than a mile of promising 
young hedge of the English thorn. But the soil and climate 
there, are peculiarly favorable. These are exceptions to thou- 
Sands of instances of total failure. 
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of New-Jersey and Delaware, would have 
been struck with the numerous and beauti- 
ful hedges of Newcastle and Washington 
thorns. Whole districts, in some parts, 
were fenced with them, and nursery-men 
could scarcely supply the demand for young 
plants. Now we learn that whole farms 
have lost their hedges by the borer, which 
in some places attacked them so suddenly, 
perforating and girdling the stems near the 
ground, that in two seasons, sometimes in- 
deed in one, the hedge would be half 
killed. Of course the planting of thorn 
hedges is almost abandoned there, and we 
are assured by growers of the plant in those 
states, who frequently sold hundreds of 
thousands, that there is now no demand 
whatever for them.* 

We do not doubt that there are many 
sections of the country where good Haw- 
thorn hedges of the best native species, may 
be grown. In some places this fatal foe to 
it may never appear—though it follows 
closely in the steps of every careless or- 
chardist. In gardens where insects are 
closely watched, it is not very difficult to 
prevent their ravages upon the thorn plants. 
But what we mean now to point out as dis- 
tinctly as possible, is this—that no species 
of Hawthorn, or Crategus, is likely ever to 
become a hedge plant of general use and 
value to farmers in America. 

What we want in a hedge plant for this 
country is, vigor, hardiness, longevity, and 
a sap and bark either offensive, or offering 
no temptations to any destructive insects. 
Are there such plants? Wethink we may 
now, after the matter has been pretty tho- 
roughly tested, answer yes; and name the 


* We recall to mind an instance on the Hudson, where 
three years ago we saw a very beautiful hedge of the New- 
castle thorn—almost as handsome in its glossy foliage as Holly 
itself. During the past summer we again beheld it, nearly 
destroyed by the insidious attacks of the borer 
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BucktTuorn, and the OsaGe OranGeE; the 
former for the northern, and the latter for 
the southern portions of our country. ‘These 
plants are both natives. As they may not 
be familiar to many of our readers, we shall, 
before entering upon the planting of hedges, 
briefly describe them, and give correct 
sketches of their leaves and growth, so that 
they may be identified by any person. 


THE BEST HEDGE PLANTS. 
I. THE BUCKTHORN. 


Rhamnus catharticus.—L. 


The Buckthorn is a deciduous shrub grow- 
ing from 10 to 15 feet high, bushy, or with 
numerous branches. The bark is gray- 
ish brown; the leaves are alfout an inch or 
an inch and ahalf long, dark green, smooth, 
ovate, and notched or serrated on the edges, 
and are placed nearly opposite each other 
on the branches. There are no indepen- 
dent thorns’ properly speaking, but the end 
of each years’ shoot terminates in a sharp 
point or thorn. (See fig. 80.) The blossoms 
are small and yellowish green. They are 
succeeded by numerous round black berries, 
which ripen in autumn, and hang till frost, 
and give the plant something of an orna- 
mentalappearance. The roots are unusual- 
ly black in color, and are very numerous. 

The Buckthorn is a native of the north 
of Europe, Asia and North America. It is 
not a common shrub in the woods in this 
country, but we find it very frequently in 
this neighborhood, and in various parts of 
Dutchess county, N. Y., as well as on the 
borders of woods in Massachusetts. * 

The bark and the berries of the Buck- 
thorn are powerful cathartics. The sap of 





* Some botanists consider it a foreign plant, introduced 
and naturalized in this country. But we have found it in 
solitary and almost inaccessible parts of the Hudson High- 
lands, which forbids such a belief?" °ur part 
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Fig. 80. The Buckthorn. 
the berries, mixed with alum, makes the 
colour known to painters as sap-green, and 
the bark yields a fine yellow dye. 

As a hedge plant, the Buckthorn possesses 
three or four points of great merit. In the 
first place, its bark and leaf are offensive 
to insects, and the borer, the aphis, and 
others, which are so destructive to all 
Hawthorns in many parts of our country, 
will not touch it. 

In the second place, it is remarkable for 
its hardiness, its robustness, and its power 
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of adapting itself to any soil. It will bear 
any climate, however cold, fur it grows 
wild in Siberia; hence it will never suffer, 
as the English thorn has been known to do, 
with an occasional winter of unusual sever- 
ity. We have seen it growing under the 
shade of trees, and in dry and poor soil, as 
well as thriving in moist and springy soil; 
and in this respect, and in its natural rigid 
thicket-like habit, it seems more admirably 
fitted by nature for a northern hedge plant 
than almost any other. In the third place, 
it bears the earliest transplanting, has great 
longevity, and is very thrifty in its growth. 
We have already remarked that it is well 
supplied with roots. Indeed its fibres are 
unusually numerous even in seedlings of 
one year’s growth. Hence it is transplanted 
with remarkable facility, and when treated 
with anything like proper care, not one in 
five thousand of the plants will fail to grow. 
It is scarcely at all liable to diseases, and no 
plant bears the shears better,or gives a denser 
and thicker hedge, or is longer lived in a 
hedge. Its growth is at least one-third more 
rapid than that of the Hawthorn, and the 
facility of raising it, at least half greater. 
Lastly, it is one of the easiest plants to 
propagate. It bears berries in abundance. 
These, if planted in autumn as soon as they 
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It is but a simple matter to raise Buck- 
thorn plants. You begin by gathering the 
seeds as soon as they are ripe, say by the 
middle of October.* Each: berry contains 
4 seeds, covered with a thin black pulp. 
Place them in a box or tub ; mash the pulp 
by beating the berries moderately with alight 
wooden pounder. Then put them in asieve, 
pour some water over them, rub the seeds 
through, and throw away the skin and pulp. 
Two or three rubbings and washings will 
give you clean seed. _Let it then be dried, 
and it is ready for sowing. 

Next, choose a good bit of deep garden 
soil. Dig it thoroughly, and give it a.good 
dressing of manure. Open a drill with the 
hoe, exactly as you would for planting peas, 
and scatter the seed of the Buckthorn in it, 
at an average of two or three inches apart. 
Cover them about an inch and a half deep. 
The rows or drills may, if you are about to 
raise a large crop, be put three feet apart, 
so that the horse cultivator may be used to 
keep the ground in order. 

In the spring, the young plants will 
make their appearance plentifully. All that 
they afterwards require is a thorough weed- 
ing, and a dressing with a hoe as son as 
they are all a couple of inches high, and a 
little attention afterwards to keep the ground 


are ripe, (or even in the ensuing spring) will | mellow and free from weeds. One year’s 


germinate in the spring, and if the soil is 


growth in strong land, or two, in that of 


good, give plants from a foot to20 inches high | tolerable quality, will render them fit for 


the first year—which are large enough for 
transplanting the next spring following. 
The seeds of the Hawthorn do not vegetate 
till the second year, and the plants properly 
require to be transplanted once in the nurse- 
ries, and to be three years old, before they 
are fit for making hedges. Here is at once 


a most obvious and important saving of time 
and labour. 





being transplanted into the hedge rows. 

If the Buckthorn has any defect as a 
hedge plant it is this; while young it is 
not provided with strong and stout roots 
like the hawthorn. Its thorns, as we have 
already said, stand, at the point of each 





* The Buckthorn is pretty largely cultivated for its berries 
at the various Shaking Quaker settlements in this State and 
New England ; and seeds may usually be procured from 
them in abundance, and at reasonable prices. 
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shoot of the old wood. Hence it is that a 
buckthorn hedge does not appear, and is not, | \ 
really well armed with thorns till it has at-| \ 
tained its full shape, and has had a couple 

of seasons’ shearing. After that the hedge} | 
being well furnished with the ends of the} | 
shoots, it presents thorns on every face, and | | 
is a thorough defence. Besides this, it is a| | 
stronger and stouter plant than the thorn, 

and offers more absolute resistance than the \ 
latter plant. Though it may be kept low, 
yet it makes a most efficient shelter if al- 
lowed to form a high hedge. One of the 
largest and oldest specimens in New-Eng- 
land is that at Roxbury, planted by the late 
Hon. Jonn Lowe t, and still growing on 
the estate of hisson. It is very strong, and 
if we remember right, twelve or fifteen feet} — 
high.* ; 

eeeces A 
Il. THE MACLURA, OR OSAGE ORANGE. 




























Maclura aurantiaca. 
Tue Osage Orange, or Maclura, grows wild| \. 


in abundance in the state of Arkansas, and 
as far north as the Red River. 

It is one of the most striking and beauti- 
ful of American trees. Its foliage is not 
unlike that of the orange, but more glossy, 
and polished ; indeed it is of a bright var- ; 

‘ . ‘ Fig. 81. The Osage Orange. 
nished green. It grows luxuriantly, about , 

, = spreading head. The flowers are small 
thirty or forty feet high, with a wide and ? : 

, and inconspicuous, pale green in color, those 
preceding the fruit resembling a little 
ball, (see figure.)* The fruit (Fig. 82.) it- 
| self is about the size and shape of an orange, 
yellow at full maturity, and rough on the 





* Mr. Derby of Salem, was one of the first persons to em- 
ploy the Buckthorn, and to urge its value upon the public. 
From the Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Society for 
1812, we extract some of his remarks relating to it: “I do not 
hesitate to pronounce the Buckthorn the most suitable plant 
for hedges I have evermet with. It vegetates early in the 


spring, and retains its verdure late in autumn. Being a na- outside, not unlike the seed of the button- 
tive plant, it is never injured by the most intense cold, and its 


wood orsycamore, It hangs till October, is 
vitality is so great that the young plan's may be kept out of 


ground for along time, or transported to a great distance | not eatable, but is striking and ornamental 
without injury. It never sends up any suckers, nor is disfig- | On a large tree. This tree was first intro- 
ured by any dead wood. It can be clipped into any shape duced into our gardens where it is now well 
which the caprice or ingenuity of the gardener may devise, ’ ; 

and it needs no plashing or interlacing, the natural growth of | known, from a village of the Osage Indians, 
the plants being sufficiently interwoven. It is never cankered 

by unskilfal clipping, but will bear the knife to any degree.”’ 


ee 








« The male and female flowers are borne on separate trees. 
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which, coupled with its general <rpneemety The Osage Orange, when treated as a 
gave rise to its popular name. The wood is| hedge plant, has many excellent character- 
full of milky sap, and we have never seen | istics. It is robust, vigorous, and long 
it attacked by any insects. lived. It sends out a great abundance of 
branches, bears trimming per- 
fectly well, is most amply provi- 

cb = ded at all times with stout 
i AG, AL oS thorns, and its bright and gloss 
poets ee } foliage gives it a rich a 


Ti; ) 
BS ee beautiful appearance. It grows 
ROY a Up " A. 


a) Ry sar Py Ch well on almost any soil, and 
mac ee Se Mich RY 4 makes a powerful and impene- 

~ at, ek fs mW ee trable fence in a very short time: 
u ON s AY ol | ry) Ye #4) Though it will bear rough and 
oS . fs is i severe pruning, and is therefore 
Ae 4 well adapted for farm fences, yet 

it must be regularly trimmed 


twice every year, and requires it 


Ass oom 
be PIT ogy) 
Ni 

a 


even more imperatively than 
other hedge plants, to prevent 
: its sending out strong shoots to 
Fig. £2. Fruit of the tins Orange Tree. disfigure the symmetry of the 
A great many trials have been made hedge. 
within the last ten years, in various parts of | The Osage Orange is not yet sufficiently 
the country, with the Osage Orange as a/ well known to be a cheap plant in the 
hedge plant. The general result, south of | nurseries.* But this is because it is not 
this, has been in the highest degree favora- | yet sufficiently in demand. It is easily pro- 
ble. Many who have failed with all spe-| pagated and will no doubt soon be offered at 
cies of hawthorn, have entire faith in the | very moderate rates. 
value of this plant, and we have no longer; This propagation is done in two ways; 
a doubt that it is destined to become the fa- | by the seed, and by the cuttings of roots. 
vorite hedge plant of all that part of the; The seed is produced plentifully by the 
Union lying south and west of the state of | femaletrees. ‘There are large bearing trees 
New- York.* | in the old Landreth and McMahon gardens, 
* The Senta is hardy in our own grounds, where we | near Philadelphia. But it is not difficult 


have cultivated it for many years. In New England it will 


probably be found too tender in winter, though there is an : 4 : 
excellent young hedge of it at Belmont Place, the residence We learn that this tree 1s so common in the 


of J. P. Cusnrnec, Esq., near Boston, which we were told the neighborhood of Columbus, Hempstead Co., 


past season, has proved quite hardy. Pruning in hedge form, | Arkansas, that the seeds may be had there 
by checking its luxuriance, will render any partially tender | 


shrubs more hardy. It may be safely laid down as a sate, | 
judging from our own observations, that the Osage Orange will | * Messrs. Landreth and Fulton of Philadelphia, have a 
succeed perfectly as a hedge, wherever the Isabella grape will | stock of it for sale at $12 per_1000. The usual price for Haw- 
ripen in the open air without shelter or protection. This is a | thorns and Buckthorns is $6 per 1000; but the latter may be 
better and safer guide than a reference to parallels of latitude. | raised at a cost of not more_than $3. 








now to have resort to those of native growth. 
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for the expense of gathering them. They! the future growth and luxuriance of the 
should be gathered at the latter part of Sep- | hedge. 


tember, and the clean seed, packed in an) [ft js the custom in England to plant 


equal quantity of dry sand, may be sent to | hedges on a bank with a ditch at one side, 


any part of the Union before planting time. | to carry off the water—and some persons 
A quart will produce at least 5000 plants. | have, from mere imitation, attempted the 
The seed may be planted in broad drills | same thing here. It is worse than useless 
and treated just as we have already recom-| jn our hot and dry climate. The hedge 


mended for that of the Buckthorn. But the | thrives better when planted on the level 
plants are seldom fit for hedge planting till | 
the second year. | 





strip, simply because it is more naturally 
placed and has more moisture. If the bank 
and ditch is used, they are continually liable 


to be torn away by the violence of our win- 
ter frosts. 


The other mode of propagation is by the 
roots. Pieces of the roots,ofthe thickness of 
one’s little finger, made into cuttings three | 
or four inches long, and planted in lines, in| Ag regards the season, the spring is the 
mellow soil, with the top of the root just| best time for the northern states—the au- 
below the surface, will soon push out shoots, 


tumn forthe southern. Autumn planting at 
and become plants. The trimmings of an 


the north often succeeds perfectly well, but 
hundred young plants, when taken up from ‘the plants must be examined in the spring ; 


the nursery for transplanting, will thus give | such as are thrown out of place by the frosts 
nearly a thousand new plants. require to be fixed again, and this often in- 


volves a good deal of trouble in strong soil. 
PLANTING AND REARING THE HEDGE. . , ‘ 
Hav; aad ; Early spring planting, therefore, for this 
v s : 
ee ee ee em next step atitude is much preferable on the whole. 
necessary is to prepare the ground where | 
t . : . > ‘ 

the future hedge is to be formed. nure that is not so course as to be unman- 

For this purpose a strip must be marked | agable in planting, should be put upon the 
_— three or four feet in width, along the | <oi] and turned under while the trenching 
whole line where the hedge is to grow. is going on., The soil must be thoroughly 
This must be thoroughly trenched with 2 pulverized and freed from stones, lumps, 


Ss j a } 2 1 } j . . . 

ti oe a ae " ; vi ™ = * and rubbish, before the planting begins. 
garden hedge ; or sub-soll ploughed to that 

: BS en The plants are now to be made ready. 


depth, if it is to be a farm hedge. We know ; , . 
sith . ., .. | This is done in the first place, by assorting 
many persons content themselves with sim- ' 7 
Bes __ | them into two parcels—those of large and 
ply digging the ground in the common way, | . 
; ~; | those of small size. Lay aside the smaller 
one spade deep ; but we take it for granted | ' : 
: ones for the richest part of your ground and 
no readers of ours will hesitate about the ; 
‘ oie . _| plant the larger ones on the poorest of the 
little additional trouble of properly trenching | * , , ' ; 
ae : soil. This will prevent that inequality 
or deepening the soil,* when they may be ' ' 
; rs . | which there would be in the hedge if strong 
assured that they will gain just one-half in 
: “__s| and weak plants were mixed together, and 
* Those who may be fortunate enough to possess rich deep | It will equalize the growth of the whole 


bottom or alluvial lands, are the only persons who need not be plantation by dividing the advantages. 
at the trouble of trenching their soil. 


A good dressing of any convenient ma- 
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The plants should then be trimmed. ! 


This is speedily done by cutting down the 
top or stem, to within about an inch of 
what was the ground line, (so that it will, 
when planted again, have but an inch of 
stem above the soil,) and by correspondingly 
shortening all the larger roots about one- 
third. 

If you have a good deal of planting to do, 
itis better to bury the plants in atrench close 
at hand, or lay-them-in-ly-the-heels, as it is 
technically called, to keep them in good 
order, till the moment they are wanted. 

The hedge should be planted in a double 
row, with the plants placed, not opposite to | 


each other, but alternate—thus: 
* * - * * * * 


* * * * * * 

The rows should be six inches apart, and 
the plants one foot apart in the rows. 
This will require about 32 plants to a rod, 

2000 om to 1000 feet. 





Fig. 63. Manner of Planting Hedgve. 

Having well pulverized the soil, set down 
the line firmly for the first row, and with a 
spade, throw out a trench about eight or ten 
inches deep, keeping its upright or firm 
bank next to the line. 


Drop the plants 
along the line at about the distance they 
will be needed, and then plantthem twelve 
inches apart, keeping them as nearly as pos- 


sible in a perfectly straight line ; for it is 
45 
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worth bearing in mind, that you aré per- 
| forming an act, the unimpeachable straight- 
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cised for a great many years afterwards. 
Press the earth moderately round the stem 
of the plant with the foot, when the filling- 
in of the pulverized soil is nearly completed. 
| And, finally, level the whole nicely with the 
hoe. 

Having finished this row, take up the 
line and fix it again, six inches distant ; 
open the trench in the opposite direction, 
and set the plants in the same manner. 
| This completes the planting. The next 





| | point, and it is one of great importance, is 
the cultivation which the young plants re- 
| quire until they become a hedge. It is in- 
deed quite useless to plant a hedge, as some 
persons do, and leave it afterwards to be 
smothered by the evil genius of docks and 
thistles. 
same amountof cultivation asa row of Indian 
corn. The whole of the prepared strip of 
ground must be kept loose with the hoe, and 


Then light dressings for 


A young hedge requires about the 


free from weeds. 


; | the first two or three summers will be re- 


| quired to effect this, and the thrifty and lux- 
uriant state in which the plants are thereby 
kept, will well repay it, to the eye alone. 
After that, the branches of the hedge will 
have extended so, as in a good degree, to 
shade and occupy the ground, and little 
more than a slight occasional attention to 
the soil will be required. 

A few words must be given to the trim- 
ming and clipping of our now established 
hedge. 

The plants having, before they were 
planted, been cut off nearly even with the 
surface of the ground, it follows, that, in 
the ensuing spring, or one year from the 
time of planting, they have made many 
ishoots from each stem. ‘Let the whole of 














| forwardness of which will no doubt be criti- . 
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this growth, then be cut down to within szz 
inches of the ground. 

The following spring, which will be two 
years of growth, cut back the last season’s 
shoots, leaving only one foot of the current 
season’s growth. This will leave our hedge, 
altogether, eighteen inches high. 

The third year shorten back the tops so 
as to leave again one foot of the year’s 
growth. The hedge will now be two and 
ahalf feet high. 

This course must be pursued every spring 
until the hedge is of the desired height and 
form, which will take place in five or six 
years. The latter time is usually required 
to make a perfect hedge—though the Buck- 
thorn will make a pretty good hedge in five 
years. 

This severe process of cutting off all the 
top at first, and annually shortening back 
half the thrifty growth of a young hedge, 
seems to the novice, like an unnecessary cru- 
elty to the plant, and trial of one’s own pa- 
tience. We well remember as a boy, how 
all our indignation was roused at the idea of 
thus seeing a favorite hedge “‘ put back” so 
barbarously every year. But it is the ‘“‘ inexo- 
rable must,” in hedge growing. Raising a 
hedge, is like raising a good name; if there 
is no base or foundation for the structure, it 
is very likely to betray dreadful gaps at the 
bottom before it is well established. In a 
hedge, the great and all important point is 
to make abroad and thick base. Once this 
is accomplished, the task is more than half 
over. The top will speedily grow into any 
shape we desire, and the sides are pliant 
enough to the will of him who holds the 
shears. But no necromancy, short of cut- 
ting the whole down again, will fill up the 





* Plashing is a mode of interlacing the branches of hedges 
that are thin and badly grown, so as to obviate the defect as 
far as possible. It need never be resorted to with the Buck- 
thorn, when a hedge is properly trimmed from the first. 





ON HEDGES. 


base of a hedge that is lean and open at the 
bottom.* Hence the imperative necessity of 
cutting back the shoots till the base becomes 
a perfect ‘hicket. 

The hedge of the Buckthorn, or Osage 
Orange, that has been treated in this way, 
and has arrived at its sixth year, should be 
about six feet high, tapering to the top, and 
three feet wide at the base. This is high 
enough for all common purposes ; but when 
shelter, or extra protection is needed, it may 
be allowed to grow eight or ten feet high, 

and four feet wide at the base. 
| In trimming the hedge, a pair of large 


| 
| 


} 


shears called hedge shears, are commonly 
‘used. But we have found that English labor- 
ers in our service, will trim with double the 
rapidity, with the instrument they call a 





| “hook.” It may be had at our agricultural 
| 


warehouses, and is precisely like a sickle, 


except that it has a sharp edge. 
When the hedge has attained the size and 


'shape, which is finally desired, it is not al- 
| ~ 





lowed to grow any larger. Two shearings 
or clippings are necessary, every season, to 
keep it in neat order— one in June, and the 
other at the end of September. 

Counting the value of the plants in the 
commencement at five dollars per thousand, 
the entire cost of the hedge, at the end of 
the sixth year,—including planting, cultiva- 
ting, and shearing in the best manner,— 
would here be about seventy-five cents a 
rod; which for an everlasting fence, and 
one of so much beauty, we think a very 
moderate sum. | 








We have said nothing about the tempo- 
rary fencing which our hedge will need, till 
it is at least five years old—that is, if it is 
a boundary hedge, or is bordered on one or 
both sides by fields where animals run. It 
is evident enough that for this purpose, in 
most cases, the cheaper the fence the better. 
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Fig. 84. Mr. Lee’s Hedge. 


A very indifferent wooden fence will last 
five years, and a light barrier of posts and 
rails will best suit the taste of most far- 
mers. A much more convenient, and very 
excellent one for the purpose, is the move- 


able hurdle fence made of light chestnut 


ly removed from one place or field to an- 
other, as the case requires. 

No better tazl piece can be given to this 
long article, than the above sketch, repre- 
senting the remarkably fine specimen of 
the Buckthorn hedge in the grounds of 


rails, which costs but little, and may be readi- | Joun C. Lee, Esg., of Salem, Mass. 





HINTS ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF FRUIT TREES. 


BY F. K. PHQ:NIX, DELAVAN, 


I wish to invite the attention of your 
readers to the importance of an acquaint- 
ance with the characteristics of fruit trees. 
This branch of horticultural knowledge, 
lam wellsatisfied, has been very much neg- 
lected by most of our gardening writers, 
and still more so by many of our nursery- 
men, but of late I am happy to say it is 
“ The Fruits and 
contains much ex- 
regard to pears, 


attracting more attention. 
Fruit Trees of America,”’ 
cellent information in 
plums and peaches in this respect, but in re- 
gard to apples, which are by far the most 
important of all, there is only enough to 


make one wish there was very much more. 








WISCONSIN. 


The following remarks are intended to 
apply more or less to all the different 
kinds of fruit, but more particularly to the 
apple. 

It is a well known fact that there are 
marked peculiarities in the different varie- 
ties of fruit trees, and it is indeed strange 
that there should not have been more at- 
tention paid to them, by our nurserymen 
and horticultural writers. Nature is quite 
as uniform and unchanging in regard to the 
tree as the fruit, and hence the necessity of 
describing and studying the characteristics 
of the one as well as of the other, in order to 
acquire ourselves or afford to others, the 
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most thorough acquaintance with varieties. 
When we take into consideration the way 
° in which varieties of fruit are disseminated 
: throughout our country, and the importance 
of the station occupied by nurseries and 


























possessing and acquainting ourselves with 
correct descriptions of the trees, becomes 
still more apparent; that is, if we would 
avoid extending the multiplied mistakes 
which now occur. 












There are however some 
of our horticulturists, who, while they are 
compelled to admit that such peculiarities 
do exist, deny that they can be so de- 
scribed, as to have the descriptions under- 
stood and applied by persons unacquainted 
with the varieties themselves. Such I un- 
derstand to be the position of Mr. J. J. 
Tuomas, in the May number of the Cul- 
tivator; but if this position be true, it 
can only be so of those who know little or 
nothing of ‘the characteristics of fruit trees 
any way. Whether itis true in this sense, 
as applied to a majority of our nurserymen, | 
I leave it for others more competent than 
myself to decide; but so far as I am ac- 
quainted with them, I do not hesitate to aver, 
that a majority of them seem ignorant of the 
characteristics of their most common varie- 
ties; and in my dealings with such, and 
acquaintance with their establishments, I 
have invariably found that they made many 
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nurserymen in that work, the necessity of | 











more mistakes than those who are in that 
respect of an opposite character. And this 
is necessarily so, from the very nature of 
the case, (taking it for granted, that such 
differences do exist,) and for two reasons. 
First—If a nurseryman, after having 
worked several years among different vari- 
eties of fruit trees, failed to recognise and 
acquaint himself with some of their most 
prominent characteristics, it would bespeak 
a carelessness and negligence on his part, 
that might easily lead to the commission 
























































of the grossest mistakes. Again, if there 
were a mistake made in a lot of scions or 
standard trees received, from which he prop- 
agated, or if a person in his employ should 
make a mistake, he could never discover and 
neutralize it, and hence it would be conti- 
nued. There is but one way by which 
the force or application of this latter reason 
can be destroyed ; and that is where a nur- 
seryman never allowed any one to propagate 
in his nursery but himself, and that from 
bearing trees under correct names, and were 
himself znfallible throughout. In such a 
case a near approach to perfect correctness 
might be made without the knowledge I 
speak of. . But I have yet to find an estab- 
lishment of the kind just mentioned, and if 
I did so, I could not expect to find one 
that was extensive, or that kept pace with 
the rapid improvement that is now making 


in the introduction of new and superior va- 


rieties. Indeed, in this way, it would be 
next to impossible to disseminate the fine 
new varieties, orat least very slow and costly, 
especially in sections remote from bearing 
orchards that were scientifically managed. 
The scions of many of the old varieties 
might be obtained from bearing orchards, 
and thus propagated with infallible certainty; 
but who would wish to be confined to them, 
when so many. choice new sorts are being 
introduced; or on the other hand, what west- 
ern nurseryman like myself could afford to go 
east every year or two, in order to get them 
from bearing trees? Hence the convenience 
and necessity of dealing with nurserymen 
who first obtain such kinds, and getting trees 
or scions from them ; and when this method 
is pursued, it is impossible. not to perceive 
the advantage of having correct descriptions 
of ‘the characteristics of the varieties you 
get, and the knowledge requisite to apply 
them, in order to know whether they are 
probably genuine or not, or at least enough 
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of such knowledge to tell whether there ‘praaniemgereg quite as well for aught that I 
has .been any “mixing” in varieties. 1 | know as in concluding that an oak or a 
have often, very often, felt the want of | chestnut tree were different while young, 
such descriptions, far more than descrip- | and before they had fruited. From such 
tions of the fruits, because those I could | experience as the above, it may well be 
not hope to see from my trees in several | supposed that I prize such knowledge not a 
years, while I wished to commence propa- | little, and in fact I would not be without it, 
gating from them immediately; and | while dealing with so many different estab- 
although most of our standard horticultural | lishments, on any consideration. If I were, . 
works are lamentably deficient in regard to | with my present knowledge of the many 
thus describing the different varieties of | mistakes made in nurseries, I would be such 
apple trees, yet I have been able, I firmly | a nurseryman as is above spoken of—never 
believe, to keep clear of many gross mis- | propagating a tree to sell as positively gen- 
takes into which I must have inevitably | uine unless worked by myself, and taken 
fallen but for my acquaintance with the ap- | originally from bearing trees. This know- 
pearance of the trees. For instance have | ledge to be sure is not to be gained at once: 
sometimes ordered two trees of a kind, and | it would not du for a tyro to take a work 
on receiving them, found them to be unmis- | containing such descriptions, and proceed at 
takeably different ; again I have bought one | once to approve or condemn a lot of trees 
year old root grafts of varieties with which | from it; on the contrary, I would practice 
I was well acquainted, and after growing | and recommend the greatest caution in for- 
them one year, have become perfectly well | ming or expressing an opinion in regard to 
satisfied that there were two orthree different | them, however sure I might be that certain 
kinds mixed together under one name; and | trees were mot what they were called, and 
several times among trees I purchased, have | however confident I might be they were of 
I found two or three grafts of other kinds | another sort, I would never label such trees 
amongst a lot of as many hundred of one | as of the variety I supposed it to be, al- 
variety ; and still again I have bought sci- | though I should certainly refuse to label it 
ons and had them mixed in the same way, | as I thought falsely; such a lot of trees 
and have only saved myself from continu- | would be staked in my nursery as “mixed” 
ing the same wretched mistakes without | or“ uncertain,” and would be suld according- 
end, by this knowledge of the peculiarities | ly. After a nurseryman once acquires such 
of trees. I would not wish any one to sup- | an acquaintance with the different charac- 
pose from these remarks that I have dealt | teristics of varieties, he could apply such 
with nurserymen who had neither experi- | descriptions almost to a certainty, at least so 
ence nor reputation to commend them— | as to very much strengthen or weaken the de- 


the exact reverse of this is true; but as I | gree of confidence to be placed in a lot of 


before remarked, those of whom I have the | trees, and with a majority of varieties it 


most complaint to make, think the least of | would be next to impossible to deceive him 
the knowledge I speak of. I am free to say, | by mixing them and calling them one; that 
that these conclusions of mine have never | is if he could have, say a whole season in 
as yet been confirmed by fruiting any of | which to form his opinion. It isof great bene- 
the spurious trees, but by observation alone; | fit in forming such opinions, and of course 
and yet, asI said, I am well satisfied of their | 


would materially aid their approach to cor- 
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rectness if the suspected trees, or those; fore it becomes all who would make the 
which are to be compared, are of the same | calling, and those who engage in it, honor- 
age, and stand closely together upon the | rable and worthy of confidence, to improve 
same soil. every means within their reach for the ac- 

It may be objected that such descriptions | complishment of this desirable object. It 
in our horticultural works would be com-| is not to be sure a matter of life and death, 
paratively useless to the great majority of| nor one which is of such vital interest to 
orchardists and fruit growers, because their | the multitude. I would not by any means 
opportunities for observation have been so | exaggerate the importance .of the calling ; 
limited in this respect, that they could not | but it is most certainly one which, if fol- 
apply them with any degree of certainty, | lowed aright, keeps in the most constant 
and hence it might only tend to confuse and | exercise, some of our best faculties, and in 
embarrass. To this I would answer, that! which they may shine as clearly, though 
providing it benefitted nurserymen only, it | not as brilliantly, as in the most responsible 
would well repay the trouble of procuring | station. If on the contrary it be followed 


and publishing such descriptions, as, if the | incorrectly, it often occasions much disap- 
nurseries wherever the young trees are ob- 








pointment and vexation, and sometimes se- 
tained were correct, the bearing trees would | rious pecuniary loss. 


Hence every proper 
of course be, other things being equal. | restraint which can be used to prevent this, 
But I deny that it would not benefit many | should be applied. Surely the dissemination 
orchardists as well as nurserymen. I have | of the knowledge I speak of could in no wise 
had several of your nice careful farmers | annoy acorrect, upright nurseryman, because 
notice and inquire the cause of the differ-| the moré general and perfect the dissemi- 
ence in the appearance of rows of apple | nation, the more obvious would be the ex- 
trees in my nursery, which difference was | cellencies of his establishment. In regard 
caused solely by their containing different |to those who were not correct or upright, 
varieties. It might indeed occasion some- | all would of course be pleased if they were 
times a pretty close inspection of nurseries, | thus obliged to reform, or quit the field en- 
and the trees which are sent out from them, | tirely. 

and in this respect might prove annoying to 


Again it may be objected, that if nursery- 
some of our nurserymen, if they knew that | men acquired such a knowledge of the trees, 
their wretched mistakes could be thus de- | they would be less careful in propagating, 
tected ; but for one, I should be perfectly | thinking that if mistakes were made they 
willing to have my nursery so inspected, and | could afterwards detect them. It seems to 
should rejoice that people were in posses- | me, however, that the exact reverse of this 
sion of means by which they could tell} would be true; at least I should have much 
whether my establishment was worthy of | more confidence in one who had been so 
their confidence or not, without waiting | careful.and particular, as to acquaint him- 
years for their trees to fruif. It isa well) self thoroughly with his trees, and really 
known fact that there is no occupation | had the ability to discover a mistake that 
where more dishonesty, whether wilful or | might have been made. Besides if he had 
unintentional, can be (I do not say, is) prac-| taken the pains necessary to acquire this 
ticed with impunity for @ time than in that | ability, I should most certainly expect he 
of raising and selling fruit trees; and there- would take the pains to use it. He would 












of course be led to acquire such an acquaint- | 
ance with his trees through fear of mis- 
takes; and I should therefore expect that | 
if he were so careful to keep clear of shee | 


| 


in one department, he would be equally so | 


throughout. | 

It may be that in this I am directed by 
“zeal without knowledge,” and that my 
anxiety to have nurseries right, and these 
means adopted to aid in accomplishing that 





object, is overweening and useless ; but it is 
not without much reflection and observation 
that I have formed these opinions, and con- 
cluded to write them out. If I can do no 
more than to call the attention of nursery- 
men to the importance of using this and 
every other means to have their establish- 
ments correct, and to the fact that there are 
some who can discover the mistakes they 
make Before they are disseminated by the 
sale of the trees, or proved by fruiting them, 
I shall, I trust, da some good. But Iam by 
no means alone in this way of thinking; 
all of the best works, both American and 
European, so far as I am acquainted with 
them, contain more or less in regard to the 
characteristics of the trees, in describing 
many varieties, especially the peach, plum, 
and pear. 

If beneficial and proper in regard to 
these, why not the apple likewise, and to as 
great an extent? so that in relation to the 
existence of these peculiarities, and the 
propriety of sometimes describing them, all 
of the highest horticultural authorities 
agree. The only question therefore to be 
yet decided as to the truth of my position, 
when compared with theirs, is, do these pe- 
culiarities attach more or less to all varie- 
ties, so that a description of all, and an 
acquaintance with adZ in this respect, would 
be as practicable and useful as of a part? 
I think that they do; but some, as I before 
remarked, seem to question altogether the 
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importance of such descriptions, as for in- 
stance Mr. J. J. Tuomas, who in the May 
number of the Cultivator, while comment- 
ing on an article of Mr. H. W. Beecuer’s 
in his tardy review of ‘The Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America,” writes as follows ; 
‘An experienced person can ofteri know 
a variety by the appearance of the young 
wood and growth of the tree, and nursery- 
men usually know ata glance, the differ- 
ent varieties they cultivate without seeing 
the labels,” (it will be here noticed, that he 
differs very much from me in his opinion of 
nurserymen ;) “hence great stress is laid 
on the importance of this distinctive trait in 
describing fruits. But a serious difficulty 
is not noticed. However well we may know 
varieties after we are familiar with their 
appearance by personal inspection, it is next 
to impossible to convey a knowledge of these 
appearances in words.. We know a fami- 
liar acquaintance at the first glance of his 
face ; and hardly a man exists but knows a 
thousand persons by looking ir their faces, 
even though their names are not written on 
their cheeks ; but the most minute descrip- 
tion of the features would fail to convey a 
distinctive knowledge of the appearance of 
an individual. The light hair, the gray eyes, 
the bushy eyebrows, the hooked nose and 
sharp chin might apply to fifty individuals, 
while that peculiar, undefinable expression 
which cannot be described, is more charac- 
teristic than all. It is precisely so with the 
appearance of varieties in trees ; when once 
familiar we know them well ; but the points 
of distinction are too untangible to describe 
with precision. Hence this character thcugh 
useful, is not of the greatest importance.” 
This it seems to me is very queer doctrine 
|for Mr. Txomas to support; but let us 
| see. 
In the comparison he has made, he has 
taken as extreme ground as can be taken 
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on the opposite, and indeed much more so| the general form of the persons, whether 
than a close application of the subject will | long or short, slender or thick, be the slow 


warrant—because the number of the dif- 
ferent individuals in the human family is 
practically infinite in this respect, whereas 
the different species or varieties of fruits of 
any one kind in cultivation, amount to but 
afew hundred. But for the sake of carry- 
ing out the comparison, let us suppose that 
two hundred white persons are selected 
promiscuously, and placed together ; all are 
strangers to me, and their names, with an 
accurate description of each, are handed to 
me, by which to ascertain the persons to 
which they belonged. They may if you 
please, all be clothed in one style of fashion, 
only allowing the usual variety of colors; 
and the descriptions aside from this may be 
limited to the color or shape of the eyes, 
hair and skin, and to the general form of 
the person, whether long or.short, slender 
or thick. I would like to know, how it 
would be possible for a man of common 
sense to make a single mistake, even under 
such unfavorable circumstances. If any 
suppose that they might be made, let him 
cypher out the number of changes that 
might be made with the sum of the cha- 
racteristics above mentioned. But this isan | 
extreme that never happens on the other 
side of the comparison, it would be nearer 
the truth of a pretty bad extreme, if one- 
half had their names writien correctly on 
them, and the other half incorrectly, and 
he were merely required to tell which were 
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or rapid, small or large growth, and it seems 
to me that the comparison js a fair one. 
But the absolute untenableness of his po- 
sition as indicated in his comparison is prac- 
tically shown every day, the world over, by 
the numerous descriptions of runaway 
criminals and slaves, and the captures which 
are so generally made by following those 
descriptions. Again I do not know of any 
thing that man knows so well as he does 
the difference in persons, or as well as some 
nurserymen know the difference in varie- 
ties of fruit trees, when they see them, 
that cannct be expressed in language, so 
that a close, careful, and if necessary, a 
lengthy observation might not in a majority 
of cases determine the identity of the per- 
son or thing. Strange enough if what one 
man knows another may not, if his abili- 
ties and opportunities be equal; and quite 
as strange would it be in my opinion, if a 
man could not teach another what he knew 
himself so well; that is, if the other would 
but take the pains to apply the instruction 
received. 

The characteristics I would mostly de- 
pend on in describing are the following : the 
growth, is it slow or fast, upright or crooked, 
coarse or slender? the prevailing color of 
the young wood; the leaves, large or 
small, serratures coarse or fine, sharp or 
round, their general shape. Is the tree 
hardy or tender on the root? Sometimes 





right, and which wrong, and then stop,| there are others which are very useful, as 
But let us see what there is in the charac-| for instance, when the growth is regular, 
teristics of fruit trees, that will fairly affect | like the English Russet and Twenty Ounce; 
those of the persons. Let the 200 persons | or the shoots stiff and rigid, as the Detroit 
represent as many varieties of apple trees, | Red, Blue Pearmain,Jersey Sweeting. The 
and the one style of clothing be the leaves, | size of the buds, as large on the Swaar and 
and the colors or shades of the persons and | Golden Sweet, and small on the Rhode 
their clothes, be the different size, shades | Island Greening and Northern Spy. Where 
and forms of the leaves and scions; and|the characteristics were not tolerably dis- 
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tinct and well defined, they need not be) long, expanded and roundly serrated, hardy 
mentioned, having it understood, that where | on the root. F. K. Pxoenrx. 
nothing was said of the growth or leaves, | Peavax, Wisconsin, Dec, 22, 1546. 


&c., that there was nothing very marked or|  piwasrxs.—We agree most heartily with 
peculiar about them. As a specimen of | Mr. PuoEnix, as to the importance of a 
what I should consider a full description in | greater attention, in pomological works, to 
this respect, I will give the characteristics | 114 characteristics of fruit trees as exhibited 


: ° ri well ae a a mse | in the growth, habit, and foliage of the dif- 
ee es dn See subject is by no 
on the root. But I do it with diffidence, as | 
| means new to us, and has occupied our at- 
I have never before tried to make out any | . ; 
eats ~ | tention more or less for a long time, but it 
such descriptions in full, and therefore could | . j , ' 
; ‘is attended with difficulties much greater 
do better doubtless if I had a little more | 
experience in this department. Holland 


than would at first be supposed. 
With Mr. Tuomas’ opinion, abov 
Pippin of the nurseries, Fall Pippin of the + Tee ee eee 
books, growth stout and rather crooked, 


to, we fully coincide. We have, ever since 
d ; 1 we can remember any individual object, 
JONG Snel Tey NN, SE medi in daily familiarity with hundreds 
and sharply serrated. Yellow Bellflower, | akan 
of varieties of trees and plants, and we 
shoots light colored, and very slender, leaves 
rather small, long and roundly serrated. | 


are very confident that there are many 
Roxbury Russet, growth very crooked and | 


shades of character in varieties, which are 
easily recognized by the practiced eye, but 
rather slender in the nursery, shoots, buds, ) 8 ) P 7 
and under side of leaves more downy than 


which it would puzzle the nicest critic to 
cominon, color of shoots a dark, purplish were — Do peers 7 a 
red, tender on the root. Baldwin, a rapid | *"° *@0" CNS Se ee ee 
upright grower, young wood dark red, leave 


s | growers, daily prove this? Even in Eng- 
large and broad, bark apt to burst at the | land, where horticulture is most perfected, 
root the first year or two. Rhode Island | 


the same new variety of flower is not un- 
Greening, a coarse thrifty but sprawling frequently described by various persons, 
grower, shoots mostly shaded gray, other- 











advertising it for sale, as possessing shades 
wise a purplish red, leaves sharply serrated, of color quite dissimilar to each other. 

tender on the root. Detroit Red, a mode-| ‘There is another fact to be contended 
rate grower and very upright, shoots stiff} With, as regards general habit of growth in 
end very dark, leaves thick and stiff, serra-| fruit trees. This is the effect of different 
tures shallow and not sharp, very hardy. | so¢/s in changing or modifying the character 





Blue Pearmain, a slow, stiff grower, young 
wood very dark, terminal buds large, leaves 
broad, coarsely serrated, very hardy. 
Golden Sweet, a thrifty stocky grower, but 
very crooked and sprawling, young wood 
dark purplish red, buds very large, leaves 
roundish, serratures fine and sharp, very 
hardy. Talman Sweet, growth rapid, strong 
and rather upright, young -- dark, leaves 


of varieties in this respect. A practiced 
grower of trees may be perfectly familiar 
with an hundred varieties of fruit in his 
own soil, so that he can at once distinguish 
them, simply at a glance at the foliage, 
color of the wood, and habit of growth; 
and yet if he is taken into anursery of young 
trees, five hundred miles distant, growing 
on soil of an opposite character to his own, 
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he will, we assure him from experience, 
find himself very much puzzled. 

The most skilful judge of varieties that 
we ever had the pleasure of knowing, was 
that excellent pomologist, the late Mr. 
Rosert Mannine of Salem, Mass. He 
possessed the power of distinguishing, by a 
mere glance of his eye, over the foliage 
and growth, any given variety of pear tree, 
with a rapidity and certainty which seemed 
to amount almost to intuition. Yet when 
this gentleman first paid us a visit, some 
eight or ten years ago, on going into our 
grounds and attempting the exercise of this 
his usual power, he frankly confessed to us 
that such was the change produced by the 
difference of our soil and climate as com- 
pared with his own, that he could only re- 
cognize at once, in his usual manner, the few 
most strongly marked varieties. And we have 
ourselves found the same results on exa- 
mining trees in the nurseries about Boston. 

The only writer on fruits who has attempt- 
ed to givea full description of all the points 
of growth, foliage and habit, in fruit trees, 
is DuHaMEL, whose work, in two large vo- 
lumes, quarto, was published in Paris in 
1768. We examined these points in Dvu- 
HAMEL’s ‘‘ Arbres Fruitiers,”’ many times, 
very carefully and patiently, with the varie- 
ties described actually before us, and we 
frankly confess that we were forced to the 
conclusion, that the labored and minute de- 
scriptions there given of leaf, bud, wood and 
growth, conveyed so little distinct notion of 
character, that they rather served to confound 
than to aid the inquirer. We therefore aban- 
doned the plan in our own work on fruits 
as unsatisfactory, and only gave such points 
in habit and growth as were strongly 
marked and unmistakeable. 

At the same time we agree with Mr. 
Puoenrx in the belief that a great deal may 





haps best give a correct idea of this by say- 
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be done to convey, in a description, such an 
idea of certain points in growth, as will 
assist a grower of some experience in 
identifying many or most varieties merely 
by the leaf, wood, and growth. The ex- 
amples he gives are good ones and to the 
point. But such descriptions must be made 
by a person of nice observation, great ex- 
perience, and must be based not upon arbi- 
trary notions of size and shape, but upon 
some standard laid down, and easily re- 
ferred to. Thus, though the growth of a 
tree varies much in different soils, the ser- 
ratures of its leaves always remain nearly 
the same—and the relative size of those 
leaves are always either large or small. Yet 
a pomological work, stating all these points, 
should not be content with stating that the 
leaves are coarsely or sharply serrated, 
broad or narrow, without laying down an 
exact standard of what a coarsely serra- 
ted, and a broad leaf, and their opposites 
are, so that in so nice a pointas this, there 
shall be no room for doubt. Carefully pre- 
pared engravings of standard forms will do 
this perhaps—nothing else can. 

Now that our Fruits and Fruit Trees 
has awakened so much zeal in the culture 
of fruit in all parts of the country, we are 
glad to notice the interest which even the 
nicer points in Pomology, that are but little 
attended to even in Europe, are awakening 
among us. The desire for accuracy, which 
great numbers of our cultivators now share 
with our correspondent, is the best guaran- 
tee that the subject will by and by receive 
all the attention it so fully deserves. In the 
mean time, we will assure him that it re- 
quires no little labor and patience to obtain 
the facts necessary to mark accurately even 
a single new characteristic point in all the 
varieties of a single fruit. We may per 
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ing that before the publication of our Fruits, 
no American work contained descriptions of 
Peaches, Nectarines and Plums, in which 
the shape of the leaf glands, the smoothness 
or downy-ness were regularly given. Now 
these points appeared to us most essential 
in describing these fruits, which differ 
much less in their general appearance than 
do apples or pears. But it cost us two 
years of study and observation in different 
parts of the country, to arrive at the facts, 
on these points alone, which are presented 
in our work. 

In a fruit running into such an endless va- 
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riety as the apple, it is very desirable that 
something like a few precise and definite 
points of character in foliage and growth, 
should be arrived at. But without the aid of 
an experimental garden, where all the varie- 
ties could be collected and grown forcompari- 
son, on the same soil, this would be a work 
of great labor and no little difficulty. Still 
we trust it will yet be done, and the more 
numerous growers of fruit become, who are 
actuated by the intelligent and progressive 
zeal of our correspondent, the more cer- 
tainly and speedily will that desideratum 
be attained.—Eb. 


REMARES ON ROSES.—No. If. 


BY DR. VALK, FLUSHING, L. I. 


Mr. Rivers, who is unquestionably as 
yet the best author on the Rose, has very 
usefully furnished the following excellent 
lists as remarkable for peculiar properties : 

If the amateur desires szz of the most bril- 
liant red Roses, we point out to him the fol- 
lowing :— Vesta, anold variety ; Assemblage 
des Beautés, Eblouissante de Lequeur, Feu 
Brilliante, Grand Capitaine, and Gloire de 
Rosaméne. Four of these are Gallicas, the 
other two Bourbons; and it may be worth 
noticing here, that ad/ the more vivid scarlet 
Roses are only semi-double. 

For siz of the sweetest or most fragrant 
Roses, select Prince Albert, Crimson Per- 
petual; the common Moss Rose, always ad- 
mired ; the old Cabbage Rose, a favorite ; 
the Crested Provence, and Riego, a sweet- 
briar. We have here four families—two 
Provence, one perpetual, one hybrid per- 
petual, a moss and briar. No one will 
question that fragrance is a decided pro- 
perty in a Rose, and will always stand first 
in the estimation of the public. 





If size be desirable, combined with other 
qualities essential to the character of a first 
rate flower, then we select La Reine, a hy- 
brid perpetual; Walléam Jesse, the same; 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, a Bourbon; 
Calypso, classed with the Damasks, though 
“* partaking much of the character ofa hybrid 
China;” Brennus and Chenédolé, hybrid 
Chinas. These are fine noble flowers, and 
the family distinctions of little or no conse- 
quence, being very obscure except to those 
versed in the minutie of drawing hair-split 
differences. It is certainly an act of con- 
descension in Mr. Rivers to point out 
these six largest Roses, as he has had to 
single them from his own “ select list” of 
nearly 1,100 varieties. 

Six of the most vigorous growing, and 
admirable for training, though used as 
standards, are, Charles Duval, Chenédol é 
(among the largest,) Elise Merceur, Great 
Western, a superb Rose; Hortensia, and 
Paul Perras. Five are hybrid Bourbons, 
and one hybrid China. These grow rapidly, 
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and soon make very oarge heads, which, if , some of those mentioned may be deficient 
properly trained, are splendid when in| in the essential properties which goto make 
bloom. up a perfect Rose. If the amateur wishes 
Still following Mr. Rivers, we come to} to know what these essential properties are, 
six Roses of the finest forms, viz. Boule|we take pleasure in giving him the infor- 
d’ Auteuil, Coupe d’Hebe, Kean, La Volupté,| mation, from a first-rate authority,* and 
Rose Devigne, and Triomphe de Jaussens. | add our full conviction of their great value 
The six ‘earliest Zarge Roses,” all taken | to the science of horticulture. 
from the hybrid Chinas, are Blairizi No. 2,| There is no flower more difficult to define 
Fulgens, George 4th, Magna rosea, Ne plus | than the Rose, and the difficulty arises out 
ultra, and Triomphe d’ Angers. of several curious facts. First, the Rose is 
For six of the earliest smali Roses, we} the only flower that is beautiful in all its 
take Burgundy, Chinese, Sweet-briar, Per- | stages—from the instant the calyx bursts, 
sian Yellow, the finest of all yellows ; Rose} and shows a bit of the tinted corolla, till it 
de Meaux, Moss Pompone, and Sponge’s| is in full bloom. Secondly, it is the only 
Rose. flower that is rich in its confusion, or, that 
The six latest Roses, are Baron Prevost, | is not the less elegant for the total absence 
Doctor Marz, Duchess of Sutherland, Lady | of all ovder and uniformity. The very fact 
Alice Peel, Madame Laffay,and Mrs. Elliott, | of its being beautiful from the moment the 
all hybrid perpetuals but one. calyx opens, makes the single and semi- 
Now when it is considered that few per- | double kinds, up to a certain stage, as good 
sons, if any, have grown Roses so exten-|as the perfectly double ones, and there is 
sively as Mr. Rivers, it is certainly an ad- | yet another point in the construction of some 
mission of no small value on his part, that | varieties, which make them lose their beau- 
these selections of forty-seven flowers, are |ty when they become full blown. For in- 
the most distinguished for peculiar and de-| stance, the Moss Rose is a splendid object 
sirable qualities. Making due allowance | so long as the calyx is all seen, but so soon 
for difference of taste and opinion, they | as the flower fully opens, all distinction be- 
may be regarded as worthy of the amateur’s | tween it and a common one is concealed. 
best attention. To the growers of small} From this one fact, we insist that Roses 
collections, a better choice could scarcely | when exhibited, must be divided in distinct 
be made; we therefore endorse Mr. Rivers’ | classes, for the purpose of displaying their 
recommendation as tested by our own expe-| most distinguished properties to the best 
rience. advantage. The grand feature of a Moss 
The first step towards growing Roses, is | Rose then, is its calyx, and this can never be 
unquestionably to procurethem. But there | fairly estimated by full blown flowers ; 
is some ‘difficulty even in this procedure, | therefore, all varieties of Moss must be 
for all who cultivate them for sale, are by | Shown before the flower has expanded. In 
no means so careful or so honest as they the present state of Horticulture, we can 
profess to be. In private gardens, none but hardly admit that any other than perfectly 
the best should be tolerated ; these we have | double Roses should be grown. A mew color 
enumerated in our first article, and refer to | should alone justify the saving of any Rose 
it for the specific lists ; yet we are bound to | if it were only semi-double or single. Now, 
say, that as first rate flowers are rather scarce, * GLENNy’s Properties of Flowers. 

























if there be any distinct and valuable fea- 
ture in a plant, which justifies the growing 
of it as a plant, then is the bloom entirely 
out of the question, and such plant is 
scarcely worth the florist’s keeping. 
Some properties apply to a/Z Roses, and 
may therefore be 
points in the construction of a flower. 
‘“First—The petals should be thick, 
broad, and smooth at the edges.” 
Whether this.be for a Moss or any other 
Rose, this property is particularly valua- 
ble, because the thicker the petal, the 
longer it is opening, and the longer does 
the flower continue in perfection. The 
thicker the petal the more dense and de- 
cided will be the shade or color, or the 


more pure a white, while the most brilliant }y 


scarlet would look tame and watery, if the 
petal were thin, transparent, and flimsy. 
** Second— The flower should be high- 
ly perfumed, or in other words, it should 
be very fragrant.” 
Placed upon the throne of the garden 
as the queen of flowers, it is this property 


whether it be to climb the front of a house, 
bloom on the ground, or mount poles, or 
other devices, fragrance will ever be 
deemed a most essential quality. 

“ Third—The flower should be double 
to the centre, high on the crown, round in 
the outline, and regular in the dispositions 
of the petals.” 

This doubleness is quite as requisite in a 
Moss Rose as in any other, because where 
it exists, the bud will be more full and 
beautiful. In conformity to the properties 
mentioned, a fine double Rose should ap- 
pear as in Fig. 85. 

We say “ should appear,” for as yet the 
best Rose we ever saw, is far from being 
equal to the above diagram, though several 
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which gives the Rose so greata charm; and| have made considerable approaches to it. 


taken as estimable //{////// 


® Ny 


Fig. 85. A Perfect Rose. 


It will yet be reached. 

“Fourth—The color should be distinct, 
and stand fast against the sun and air, till 
the bloom fails.” 

‘“‘Fifth—The stem should be strong, the 
footstalk stiff and elastic; the blooms well 
out beyond the foliage, and not in each 
other’s way.” 

It is a very bad habit in a Rose, to throw 
up several flowers close together, on short 
stiff footstalks, for some of them must be 

| cut away before the others can be fully de- 
| veloped. The side buds prevent the centre 
flowers from opening properly, and when 
the first beauty is passed, they exhibit dead 
Roses held fast between living ones. Such 
| plants are very untidy. 
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In addition to the preceding general 
properties applicable to all classes of Roses, 
there are others which only apply to sepa- 
rate families, such as the Noisettes, Climb- 
ers, &c., which we shall notice more par- 
ticularly at some other time, and now pro- 
ceed to the points of cultivating Roses, 
most requisite to success. The first con- 
sideration, is the 

PROPER SOIL. 

A strong rich loam is the proper soil for 
the Rose, to which it is as wellto add well 
decomposed leaf mould, or well rotted stable 
manure. In a soil thus prepared, the plants 
will grow vigorously and bloom finely, but 
we are not always able to command such, 
and very often must make the best of what 
we have. In a poor soil, the Rose will 
not give any satisfaction, and not unfre- 
quently shows only semi-double or single 
flowers; indeed many good Roses have been 
condemned, solely because grown in a soi 
altogether unsuited to them. The import- 
ance then of having a very rich soil cannot 
be too strongly enforced upon the minds of 
all who wish to be successful in cultivating 
these splendid flowers, in fact it would be 
difficult to make the ground too rich. If, 
therefore, the amateur has not the soil re- 
quired, he must change the nature of what 
he has, by means of loam, or manure, or 
both. If he does not attend particularly to 
this direction, he cannot expect to be suc- 
cessful in obtaining either vigorous growth, 
or fine blooms. 


PLANTING. | 
Next to the soil in importance, is the | 
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with loose roots, examine these, and cut 
away, with a sharp knife, every bruised por- 
tion, leaving all the ends smooth and clean. 
If any root is growing directly downward, 
cut it off; the plant is better without it. 
This preparation made, and the holes dug 
large enough to take in the root without 
cramping it, loosen the soil in the bottom of 
the hole. Should the plant be too large to 
manage alone, let an assistant hold it for 
you, then throw in the soil between the roots, 
|move the stem from side to side, and pull 
| upwards a little ; by this means all the roots 
_will be well covered, and no vacant spaces 
| left between them. If rightly done, the top 
| of the root must be near the top of the ground ; 
/none of the stem must be buried, and when 
trodden down, the plant must be steady and 
firm. If you have to manage the planting 
alone, lay hold of the stem just above the 
root, and fill in the soil with the other hand, 
proceeding in other respects as above di- 
rected. With standard or tree Roses, you 
should drive stakes firmly into the ground, 
and fasten the stems to them, thus guard- 
ing against the effects of the wind, and se- 
curing the roots from disturbance or break- 
ing. A very handsome group of standards 
might be thus formed: six feet plants in 
the middle, four feet six inches in the next 
row, three feet ones next the front, and 
eighteen inch plants outside ; these, if at 
proper distances, and of picked sorts assimi- 
lating in habit of growth, will forma splen- 
did bank of Roses in the proper season. In 
planting a clump of Roses, remember they 





| 





planting. If received in pots, turn out the | should all flower about the same time or sea- 
plants, remove the crocks from the bottom | son, if not, they never can or will look well. 
of the ball, loosen the soil a little by mod-| The planting of Roses on their own roots, 
erate pressure, and place in the hole no} whether fcr dwarfs or climbers, differs in 
deeper than even with the general surface ;| no wise from any other planting, except as 
fill in with the soil removed, and tread it} to situation, requiring more protection from 
down firmly. If your plants are received! the wind. Whatever they have to support 
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them, should be fixed firmly in the ground | the head as its entire height ; and although 
before the Rose is planted; if afterwards, the | upon the present system of pruning them, 
roots will be damaged more or less, and the | they enlarge a little every year, still they are 
plant’s growth checked, perhaps for a whole | not kept in a proper shape, and consequently 
year. Begin right, and you save both time | the pruning is wrong. For all Roses, spring 
and trouble. pruning is the best in thés climate; therefore 
PRUNING ROSES. when your standards are planted, touch 
This is an important operation, and the| them not until April; then cut all small 
objects to be attained by it should be well shoots close off, and shorten the strong ones 
understood. These are, to compensate for| to three or four eyes, taking care to leave 
the loss of the root that has to nourish the | the uppermost eyes pointing outwards ; these 
head, by reducing it more or less ; to give a| Will afford you a wide head, just what is 
proper shape to the plant, according as you wanted. As the new shoots grow, observe 
grow it as a bush or as a standard ; or, in the best and strongest that are growing in 
some particular fancy form. How this is to the right direction to widen the head, and 
be done, will depend at first upon the state | !et them make all the growth they will ; 
of the plant when you have planted it. If| allow any shoot that is growing up strong 
it be very full and bushy, cut away all the in the centre to do the same; and further, 
weaker branches, leaving four or five of the | # Most important point, rub off, or cut off 
strongest shoots, and shorten these to three with a very sharp knife, all weak shoots, 
or four buds. If you wish the plant to con- all that point inwards, and when two shoots 
tinue dwarf and bushy, cut down to the last| toss each other, cut away the weakest. 
two eyes of the new wood, and leave no| The branches that grow outwards will be 
half grown shoots on. It may be that there | g00d enough, and strong enough in one sea- 
are more branches than you require any | S°0’S growth, to leave any length you please 
way ; cut away one-half of them, (the weak-| towards making a proper sized head; but 
est,) and thin out the others sothat they stand | 48 five or six of these branches will not 
not in each other’s way; for Rose trees and | make a fuld head, the next season shorten 
them half their length, takingcare that the 
end bud be an under one, for all the ten- 
climbing Rose is frequently required to| dency of the Rose is to grow upwards, and it 
make as much show as possible the first | !8 only when the natural growth is outwards 
season after planting, but unless they are | °T downwards, that the weight prevails to 
removed with great care of the roots, they keep it in a horizontal or drooping position. 
should be cut almost to the ground, and the | In thesecond year, and each subsequent sea- 
branches thinned out also. None but the| Sn, every branch that does not assist to 
best and strongest wood ought to be allowed | form a handsome head without crowding, 
to remain, and if this be not first-rate, it wil] | must be cut clean out, and the younger it is 
be better to cut back to two eyes of the best, | the better, because the remaining branches 
and remove the weaker altogether. crow faster. If there be one, two or three 
For standard Roses the course pursued is | upright shoots, (one strong one is worth 
somewhat modified. A standard Rose tree, | three weak ones,) you may shorten these to 
,° be really handsome, should be as wide in| two or three good eyes fairly above the 









bushes, like every thing else, are easily 
spoiled by bearing too much wood. The 
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cther branches, so that when they grow 
outwards the next year, they may help to 
fill up the head of the tree in the centre. 
Rub off all buds that come where you do 
not want them, and leave those of which 
you are doubtful, because it is at this pe- 
riod you have the power of driving the 
whole strength of the plant into the branch- 
es that you save. In this way proceed until 
the head of the tree is of proper form and 
proportion, instead of, as we now see them 
every where, asmall, pimping, ungraceful 
head, to a tall and graceless stem. When 
once your plants have arrived at this per- 
fection, which with care they soon will, you 
may cut back every season’s growth to two 
buds or eyes; cut away entirely every weak 
shoot, remove those that are in the way of 
others, and when any portion is confused by 
reason of too many spurs or branches, clear 
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HORTICULTURE OF 


Ir is sometimes pleasant to have things 
old as well as new, brought before the mind, 
to take a retrospective glance, the better to 
judge of the progress that has been made in 








pursuits, in which so many now delight to 





engage ; arts, which aided by the light of 
science of the nineteenth century, are now 
so rapidly tending toward perfection. We 
have been much interested and amused in 
conning over an old work that has been 
kindly loaned us by the librarian of Harvard 
college. We found it, in examining this 
immense collection of books in one of the 
alcoves devoted to botanical, agricultural, 
and horticultural works; an ancient and 
rare folio volume of about 1,700 pages, 
entitled ‘“‘ The Herbal! or General Historie 
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some of them away. Never be afraid of 
cutting any branch clean out, if it comes in 
the wrong place, or interferes with your de- 
sign in forming a compact, symmetrical 
head. Bear in mind, that if you wish a 
great many flowers, and grow your stand- 
ards for appearance, they must not be too 
closely pruned; but if you desire to show 
your blooms at exhibitions, and want large 
flowers, use the knife more freely ; a mul- 
tiplicity of blooms is against size. The ne- 
cessity of spring pruning is earnestly re- 
commended; it is, in fact, nipping mischief 
in the bud, for you can watch the develop- 
ment of the newly coming branches, and 


remove all but the number there is good 
room for. 


The subject will be continued in the No. 
for March. Wu. W. Vatx, M. D. 


January 4, 1847. 
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of plantes, gathered by ‘‘ John Gerarde of 
London, master in Chirurgerie, very much 
enlarged and amended by Thomas Johnson, 
citizen and apothecarye of London, Anno 
1633.” 

The work appears to have been first pub- 
lished by Gerarde in 1597, so that with the 
exception of that portion of the work “ en- 
larged and amended by Thomas Johnson,” 
the descriptions of the trees and plants were 
given 250 years since. 

It is written in a pleasing quaint style: 
every plant is so well described and illus- 
trated with a well executed wood cut, that 
although the scientific and common name 
in many cases differ from those of the pre- 
sent time, it is at once recognized. 


HORTICULTURE OF 
The volume is divided into three books. 


ist. ‘‘ Treats of Grasses, Rushes, Corne, 
Reeds, Flags, Bulbous or Onion rooted 
Plants.” 


2d. ‘* Most sorts of Herbs used for meat, 
medicine or sweet smelling.” 


3d. “ Hath Trees, Shrubs, Bushes, Fruit- 
Bearing Plants, Roses, Rosins, Gums, 
Heaths, Mosses, Mushrooms, Corall and 
The Latin and 
English name is given to each plant, which 
is placed over the picture of the plant; then 
follows the kinds, description, place, time, 
names, natures and virtues. 

A few extracts from some of the chapters 
on fruit may not be without interest to the 
readers of the Horticulturist ; the spelling 
of the words however, I think it expedient 
to modernize in some degree. 


“Of the Pear tree—The description— 
To write of Pears and Apples, would re- 
quire a particular volume; the stock or 
kindred of Pears are not to be numbered ; 
every country hath its peculiar fruit; my- 
self knows one curious in grafting and 
planting of fruits, who hath in one place 
of ground, at the point of three score sun- 
dry sorts of Pears, and those exceeding 
good, not doubting but if his mind had been 
to seek after multitudes, he might have got- 
ten together the like number of those of 
worse kinds; besides the diversities of 
those that be wild, experience showeth sun- 
dry sorts; and therefore | think it not amiss 
to set down the figures of some few, with 
their several titles, as well in Latin as 
English, and one general description for 
that, that might be said of many, which to 
describe apart, were to send an Owl to 
Athens, or to number those things that are 
without number :” 


their several kinds.” 


The following are the named varieties. 


1. Pyrus Superba, The Catherine Pear. 
2. Pyrus Precocia, The Jenneting Pear. 
3. Pyrus Jacobea, St. James Pear. 

4. Pyrus Regale, The Pear Royal. 

5. Pyrus Palatinum, Burgamot Pear. 


6. Pyrus Cydonium, The Quince Pear. 
47 
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7. Pyrus Episcopatum, The Bishops Pear. 
8. Pyrus Hymeale, The Winter Pear. 


‘The general description—The Pear 
tree is for the most part higher than the 
| Apple tree, having boughs not spread 
/abroad, but growing up in height; the 
body is many times great; the timber or 
| wood itself is very tractable or easy to 
be wrought upon, exceeding fit to make 
moulds or prints to be graven on, of color 
tending to yellowness; the leaf is some- 
what broad, finely nicked in the edges, 
green above, and somewhat whiter under- 
neath; the flowers are white; the Pears, 
that is to say, the fruit, are for the most 
part long, and in form like atop; but in 
greatness, color, form and taste, very much 
differing among themselves; they be also 
covered with skins or coats of sundry colors ; 
the pulp or meat differeth, as well in color 
as in taste; there is contained in them ker- 
nels, black when they be ripe; the root 
runneth strait down with some branches 
running aslope.” 


““The Place.—The tame Pear trees are 
planted in orchards, as be the Apple trees, 
and by grafting, though upon wild stock, come 
much variety of good and pleasant fruits. 
All these before specified, and many sorts 
more, and those most rare and good, are grow- 
ing in the ground of Master Ricnarp Point- 
ER, a most cunning and curious grafter and 
planter of all manner of rare fruits; dwell- 
ing inasmall village near London called 
Twicknam ; and also in the ground of an 
excellent grafter and most painful planter, 
Mr. Henry Bansury, of Touthill-st., near 
Westminster, and likewise in the ground of 
a diligent and affectionate lover of plants, 
Mr. Warner near Horsey, down by London, 
and in divers other grounds about London. 
Most of the best Pears are at this time to 
be had with Mr. Jonn MILten in Old-st., 
in whose nursery are to be found the 
choicest fruits this kingdom yields.” 

Among other virtues and qualities as- 
cribed to the pear, the author says, ‘‘ Wine 
made of the juice of Pears, being taken in 
small quantities comforteth and warmeth 
the stommack, and causeth good digestion.” 


The Apple. After some general descrip- 
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the use of them, 


them.”’ 


The following varieties are named as su- 


perior : 


1. Malus carbonia, 
The Pome Water Tree. 
2. Malus carbonia a longo fructu, 
The Bakers Ditch Apple Tree. 
3. Malus reginale, 
The Queening or Queen of Apples. 
4. Platomela sive Pyra estiva, 
The Summer Pearmain. 
5. Platurchapin sive Pyra hyemalia, 
The Winter Pearmain. 


“The Place.—The tame and grafted Ap- 
ple trees are planted and set in orchards 
made for that purpose; they delight to 
grow in good and fertile ground; Kent 
doth abound with Apples of most sorts; but 
I have seen in pastures and hedgerows 
about the grounds of a worshipful gentle- 
man, dwelling two miles from Hereford, 
called Master Roger Bodnome, so many 
trees of all sorts, that the servants drink for 
the most part no other drink but that which 
is made of Apples. The quantity is such, 
that by the report of the gentleman himself, 
the Parson hath for tythe many hogsheads 
of cyder. The hogs are fed with the fall- 
ings of them, which are so many, that they 
make choice of those apples they do eat, 
who will not taste of any but the best. An 
example doubtless to be followed of gentle- 
men who have land and living; but enough 
saith, the poor will break down our hedges, 
and we shall have the least part of the fruit; 
but forward in God’s name; graft, set, 
plant and nourish up trees in every corner 
of your grounds. The labor is small, the 
cost nothing; the commodity is great, your- 
selves shall have plenty, the poor shall have 
somewhat in time of want to relieve their 
necessity, and God shall reward your good 
minds and diligence.” 
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tion of the Apple tree, and speaking of the 
Innumerable tastes and flavors of the dif- 
ferent varieties, and the impossibility on his 
part to distinguish them, he says, ‘ not- 
withstanding, I hear of one that intendeth 
to write a peculiar volume of Apples and 
yet when he hath done 
what he can do, he hath done nothing 
touching their several kinds to distinguish 









Under the paragraph ‘The virtues of 
the Apple,’ among the many good qualities, 
the author says—‘t The pulp of the roasted 
Apple, in number four or five, according to 
the greatness of the Apple, especially of the 
Pome Water, mixed in a wine quart of fair 
water labored together until it becomes to 
be as Apples and ale, which we call Lambs 
Wool, and the whole quart drank last at 
night, within the space of one hour, doth 
in one night cure the strangurie, and other 
like diseases; in twice taking it, it never 
faileth in any; which myself have often 


proved, and gained thereby both crowns and 
credit.” 


Of Plums—‘ To write of Plums _par- 
ticularly would require a peculiar volume, 
and yet not the end to be attained unto, nor 
thestock or kindred perfectly known, neither 
to be distinguished apart; the number of 
sorts or kinds are not known to any one 
country; every climate hath his own fruit far 
different from that of other countries; my- 
self have three score sorts in my garden, and 
all strange and rare; there be in other pla- 
ces many more common, and yet yearly 
commendeth to our hands others not before 
known.” 


Of Cherries, the writer makes mention 
of ‘divers sorts, some bringing forth great 
fruit, others lesser; some with white fruit, 
some with black, others of the color of 
black blood, varying infinitely according to 
the climate and country where they grow.” 

The double flowering Cherry was then 


known and thus described: ‘* The double 
flowering Cherry tree groweth up like unto 
an hedge bush, but not so great nor high as 
any of the others ; ; the leaves and branches 
differ not from the rest of the Cherry trees. 
The flowers *thereof are exceeding double, 
as are the flowers of Marigolds, but of a 
white color, and smelling somewhat like 
the hawthorne flowers; after which come 
seldom or never any fruit, although some 
authors have said that it beareth sometime 
fruit, which myself have not at any time 
seen: notwithstanding the tree hath grown 
in my garden many years, and that in an 
excellent good place by a brick wall, where 
it had the reflection of the south sun, fit for 
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a tree that is not willing to bear fruit in our 
cold climate.” 


Full descriptions are also given of the 
Peach, Apricot and other fruits, Goose- 
berries, Currants, &c., with their different 
varieties. So that whatever may be our 
own opinions in relation to the great im- 
provement, made in these modern days in 





horticulture, we may not after all, be much | 


in advance of those who lived more than 
two centuries before us. 

We find the Potato spoken of under the 
Latin name of Battata Virginiana sive 
Virginianorum, Virginian Potatoes, to dis- 
tinguish them from the sweet Potato (Bat- 
tata Hispanorum of that time.) 


‘From the leaves come forth long round 
slender foot stalks, whereon do grow very fair 
and pleasant flowers, made of one entire leaf, 
which is folded or plaited in such strange 
sort, that it seemeth to be a flower made of 
fine sundry small leaves, which cannot 
easily be perceived except the same be 
pulled open. The whole flower is of a light 
purple color, striped down the middle of 
every fold or welt, with a light show of yel- 
lowness, as if purple and yellow were mixed 
together. In the middle of the flower 
thrusteth forth a thick flat point, all yellow as 
gold, with a sharp green prick or point in 
the middle thereof. The fruit succeedeth 
the flowers, round as a ball, of the bigness 
of a little bullesse or wild plum, green at the 
first, and black when it is ripe ; wherein is 
contained small white seed lesser than those 
of the mustard. ‘The root is thick, fat and 
tuberous, not much differing either in shape, 
color or taste from the common Potato, 
saving that the roots hereof are not so great 
nor long; some of them are round as a ball, 
some oval or egg fashion, some longer, and 
others shorter; the which knobby roots are 
fastened unto the stalks with an_ infinite 
number of thready strings.” 

“The Place—It groweth naturally in 
America, where it was first discovered, as 
reports C, Ciusivus, since which time I have 
received roots hereof from Virginia, other- 
wise ca'led Novembega, which grow and 
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prosper in my garden as in their own na- 
tive country.” 


The Tomato is figured under the name of 
Poma amoris or Apple of Love, and reported 
to be eat in Spain when prepared and 
boiled with pepper, salt and oil. “ But they 
yield very little nourishment to the body, 
and the same naught and corrupt.” 

‘‘ Likewise they do eat the Apples with 
oil, vinegar and pepper mixed together for 
sauce to their meat, even as we in these 
cold countries do mustard.” 


Gerarde, after describing the red and 
white Beet, says ‘‘ there is likewise another 
sort hereof, that was brought unto me from 
beyond the seas, by that courteous merchant 
Master Lete before remembered, the 
which hath leaves very great, and red of 
color, as is all the rest of the plant, as well 
root, as stalk and flowers, full of a perfect 
purple juice tending to redness ; the middle 
rib of which leaves are for the most part 
very broad and thick, like the middle part 
of the cabbage leaf, which is equal in 
goodness with the leaves of cabbage when 
boiled. It grew with me (in 1596) to the 
height of 74 cubits, and did bring forth his 
roughly and uneven seed very plentifully ; 
with which plant nature doth seem to play 
and sport herself; for the seeds taken from 
that plant which was‘altogether of one col- 
or, and sowen, doth bring forth plants of 
many and variable colors, as the worshipful 
gentleman Master Jonn Norpen can very 
well testify, unto whom I gave some of the 
seeds aforesaid, which in his garden brought 
forth many other beautiful colors.”’ 

A few extracts from the chapter on Roses 
will close this article. 

“The plant of Roses, though it be a 
shrub full of prickles, yet it had been more 
fit and convenient to have placed it with the 
most glorious flowers of the world, than to 
insert the same here among base and thorn 
shrubs; for the Rose doth deserve the 
chiefest and most principled place among 
all flowers whatsoever, being not only es- 
teemed for its beauty, vertues, and his fra- 
grant odoriferous smell; but also because it 
is the honour and ornament of our English 
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sceptre, as by the conjunction appeareth in 
the uniting of those too most royal houses 
of Lancaster and York.” 


“Tt is reported that the Turks can by no 
means endure to see the leaves of Roses 
fall to the ground, because that some of them 
have dreamed, that the first or most an- 
cient Rose did spring from the blood of Ve- 
nus, and others of the Mahometans say, 
that it sprang from the sweat of Mahomet.” 


The double Roses described, are the 
white, red, damask, Rose without prickles, 
and the Holland or Provence. ‘* The Hol- 
land or Provence Rose hath divers shoots 
proceeding from a woody root, full of sharp 
prickles, dividing itself into divers branches, 
whereon do grow leaves, consisting five 
leaves set upon a rough middle rib, and | 
those snipt about the edges ; the flowers do | 


Tue Begonia is rather an extensive genus, 
composed principally of stove-plants. It is 
named after Michael Begon, a Frenchman, 
and promoter of botany, and belongs to the 
natural order Begoniacee, and to the Lin- 
nean Monecia Polyandria. It consists 
chiefly of succulent-stemmed plants, which 
are remarkable for the obliquity of the 
leaves at their base ; and in the greater num- 
ber of species, the flowers are very handsome. 
As a family, the culture of the Begonia has 
been a good deal neglected; and yet, for 
those who have any taste for an assemblage 
of affined plants, the Begonia offers induce- 
ments which are by no meanscommon. It 
is, doubtless, the fact of their being stove- 
plants, that has, at least partly, operated to 
produce the neglect into which they have 
fallen ; yet they are by no means chargea- 
ble with the expense which is usually un- 
derstood to attach to the culture of stove- 
plants. A small structure, with a temperature 
very slightly elevated above that of a green- 
house, would be sufficient to grow most, if 
not all, the species to pretty good perfection, 
as their growth would be chiefly effected in 
the summer season, when advantage could 
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grow on the tops of the branches, in shape 
and color like the damask Rose, but greater 
and more double, insomuch that the yellow 
chives in the middle are hard to be seen; of 
a reasonable good smell, but not full so 
sweet as the common damask Rose; the fruit 
is like the other of his kinde.” 


Under the head of musk Roses, are the 
double and single and great musk, the vel- 
vet, single and double yellow, single and 
double cinnamon. Under wild Roses; sin- 
gle and double eglantine, briar and pim- 
pernell Roses. The cut of the Holland 
Roses is a good representation of our La 
Reine, equal in size and perfection to one 
of the best specimens. 
chapter on ancient Horticulture. 


Thus ends my 
J. B. 







be taken of the heat of the sun; and in 
the winter, when the chief portion of ex- 
pense would be incurred, they would be 
benefited, rather than injured, by a low de- 
gree of temperature, as compared with 
what is usually considered necessary for 
stove-plants. 

The affinities of the order are, by the 
analogy of properties, chiefly with Poly- 
gonacee. Some of the species known to 
botanists, such as B. grandiflora, and B. 
tomentosa, possess bitter, astringent roots, 
like those of the Bistort, (Polygonum bis- 
torta.) Others, as B. odorata, have fra- 
grant blossoms, in which they agree with 
Polygonum odoratum. The leaves of B. 
nitida, or obliqua, are used as sorrel, and 
are known in Jamaica as the Sorrel of the 
Woods; whilst in Brazil, the !eaves of B. 
ulmifolia, B. bidentata, B. spatulata, B. cu- 
cullata, and B. hértella, are used as cooling 
salads. Several species yield in Brazil a 
cooling drink, similar to that prepared in 
the East from Rheum ribes; and oxalate 
of potass is obtained from several species, 
as well as from many kinds of Rumex. 
The root of B. obliqua is called Wild Rhu- 
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barb. In all these instances, it will be ob-) gree of development and perfection when 
served that the analogy of properties| afforded the ordinary treatment of stove- 
between the two orders is very considerable. | plants. 

It has already been remarked, that the| The Begonias may be divided into sub- 
Begonias are, for the most part, stove-plants; | shrubby, herbaceous, and tuberous rooted 
but it is probable that when they come more | stove-species, and green-house species, each 
generally and extensively into cultivation, | of which classes will be noticed separately. 
several of the species will be found to grow| The sub-shrubby species, or those with 
with a very little increase of artificial heat | permanent fleshy stems, may be propagated 
above that afforded by a good green-house. | by cuttings of the stems, or by seeds, which 
latter, in some cases, are produced freely. 
Being of a fleshy nature, the cuttings will 
root readily, in almost any situation where 
there is heat enough for them. A moist 
heat of 65° willcause them to root speedily ; 
or if this is not at hand, they will root with 
equal surety, though less quickly, if set ina 
shady part of a hot-house, or even in the 
window of a sitting-room; in the latter 
cases, the cuttings must be covered with a 
bell-glass, and attentively watered; but 
when placed in moist heat—as, for instance, 
in a hot-bed frame—they must not be cov- 
ered in this way, as it would probably cause 
them to damp off. Any sandy soil will be 
suitable for rooting the cuttings in, the usual 
| and necessary attention being paid with re- 
| gard to drainage. 
| When the cuttings are rooted, the repot- 
Fig. 85. Begonia ramentacea. | ting of them must be duly attended to, in 
order to produce good specimens. The 
Begonias are plants which will exist, grow, 
and even flower, with very little attention, 
and when allowed to remain in small pots ; 
‘but it is not in this way that the beauties 


and some others, possess a similar habit. | thay are cagette of Coveneneg: Say ve one 


: , brought out. They require liberal treat- 
This feature, taken in connexion with the ment, as far as regards the elements of their 
geographical range in which any species | growth; that is to say, they ought to be 

r on a . - ’ * ’ “. e 
may be found, will afford a pretty good in-| 7), 4g plenty of pot-room, and copious 


ty hy care tpn aed ey we 
succee a less am an us der careful treatment, all the better for 


artificial heat.* é; 
With the exception of B. discolor and the gelling: & goed: patton af peleenanas ae 
; period—not a constant, every-now-and- 


Cape and Mexican species, the whole must 

anoeat bere ried-es stove-plants, which, | ‘2e"_Temoval to a pot scarcely larger than 
dit ed of cites se caldieia the former, but a remove that will afford the 
om > aes r | roots some space to play, and extract food 
cases, in a low stove temperature, can only | .¢.: d f S 
es . sufficient to produce a periect plant. 0 

be regarded as attaining their greatest de-| | wRor , 
: arge a portion of soil, however, and copi- 

ous supplies of water, involve other consi- 
derations; the pots mu tl 

others of the hardier sorts, do exceedingly well in this climate d ned 7 3 th P ] pon ae oe y 
if planted out in a rich deep border, where they flower most raine ’ an - € sol 8 ou ave im er 
abundantly all summer.—Ep. mixed with it a considerable portion of 











The common species B. discolor, or Evansi- 
ana, may be cultivated to considerable per- | 
fection in sitting-rooms, for which its 
tuberous roots and annual stems peculiarly 
adapt it. 2B. octopetala, and diversifolia, 








* The common Begonia, (B. discolor.) as well as several 
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lumps of porous material, such as char- 
coal, free-stone, or broken bricks ; ; the plants 
too must be set where they will command 
the influence of abundance of light, every 
ray that can be afforded them—during the 
earlier stages of their progress ; otherwise, 
the abundance of food taken up by the roots 
will not be properly elaborated, and its pur- 
pose will be defeated. Such potting as this 
must not be done, except in the spring and 


as 





8 o 
I ig. 87. 


Begonia parvifolia. 


early summer, for 
species, 
that produce their bloom in winter and 
spring: 
produce the growth that is to afford abun- | 
dance of flower; and, consequently, as the 
summer-blooming ones will not have com- 
menced growth, and the winter-bloomers 
will be just arriving near maturity, neither 
class will properly require such potting in 
the depth of winter. In the case of plants 
that may be duplicates, and whose season 
of growth may have been altered for the pur- 
pose of securing a succession of bloom, repot- 
ting must of course be done at a period | 
suitable for inducing bloom at the time re- 
quired. If, with this in view, it becomes | 


the summer-flowering 


necessary to pot in the winter, of course a | 


smaller pot will suffice than might be em- | 


and early in the autumn for those 4 


it is the means to be resorted to, to | 
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ployed at a season more favorable to 
growth. 

In regard to soil, the Begonias delight in 
that in ‘which vegetable ‘soil abounds, al- 
though, when vigor and maturity of growth 
are desired, something more substantial 
must be added. Nothing can suit the ma- 
jority of them better than a mixture of the 
turfy part of sandy loam and well-reduced 
leaf-mould, in about equal proportions, or 
with a slight preponderance of loam, suffi- 
cient drift, or river-sand, being added to 
cause the whole to be perfectly permeable to 
moisture. With a mixture such as this, and 
a good portion of drainage, in the shape of 
broken potsherds, or small lumps of char- 
coal, in the bottom of the pots, and some 
Si pieces used intermixed among the 
soil, all that need be attempted will have 
been done, so far as the soil is concerned. 

The herbaceous species, including also 
under this head those with short stems an 
inch or two long, having leaves at their ex- 
tremity, may be multiplied by division of 
the plant, and by seeds. Sometimes these 
short branches will issue from the lower 
part of the parent plant, and spring up 
throngh the soil, and become furnished 
with roots ; in which case, the divided por- 
tions will be plants at once, and in a very 
little time will have become well-estab- 
lished, if ordinary care is afforded them 
after their removal. Sometimes however, 
'such portions may be detached without 
having roots already formed; and in this 
case they must be treated as cuttings. When 
they have a portion of roots when first de- 
tached, they should be carefully potted in 
small pots — as small as may suit their size, 
and should then be removed to a warm and 
moderately close situation, until they are 
perceived to have commenced crowing, 
'when, of course, they may be regarded as 
| being established. The same remarks, as 
| regards soil and potting, apply to them, as 
| to the sub-shrubby ones, excepting that, in 
some cases, the herbaceousones, from the size 
| of their leaves, and the general vigor of 
their growth, will require pots a trifle ‘larger 
| than the others. 

The tuberous rooted species require pre- 
_cisely the treatment of tuberous and bul- 
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bous-rooted plants. Their leaves and stems 
die away in the autumn, after the flower- 
ing season is past, and the roots go into a 
state of inactivity and rest, until the retura 
| of the proper season when they are again 
to be brought intoslife and action. After 
the flowering season has passed and the 
plants have attained their full maturity, wa- 


ter must be gradually withheld, until the | 
leaves and stems have gradually and entire- | 


ly decayed, and separated from the tube- 
rous roots. 
away for the winter, in any dry warm place ; 
a convenient way is to ‘urn the pots on their 
sides on some dry shelf in the hot-house, or 
beneath some of the benches where the wa- 
ter does not drain through: it is desirable 
that the tubers should be preserved in the 
pots without being at all disturbed. 
end of February or the beginning of March, 
they may be taken out, and removed from 


amongst the old soil, and carefully repotted | 


into pots corresponding to their size; the 


soil should be rather dry, and but mode- | 


rately watered until they have manifested 
signs of growth. * The same kind of soil 
may be used for these as for the others. 


When necessary the plants must be repot- | 


ted, giving them a good shift when they 
have got into a fair growing state. Through 
the whole of this period they are to be 


placed in any convenient part of the stove, | 


where they will be near the light, as for in- 
stance, on a shelf near the glass, or close | 
to the front sashes. In the general fe 
of their treatment, the plants will in other | 





respects require the same attention as | 


others. 


They do not require the excessive heat of | 


a stove, and therefore, if any portion of the 
house is somewhat cooler than another, the 
cooler part is that which will be most suita- 
ble for the Begonias. It will be an advan- 
tage to place ‘them altogether in a group, 
not only for the sake of securing the cha- 
racteristic appearance which this arrange- 
ment favors, but also that they may all be | 


alike situated with regard to their treat: | may be required, and‘if several may hap- 
They do not well associate with a| pen to be at one time in bloom, it may be 
miscellaneous collection of plants in their} preferred to distribute them throughout the 


ment. 


appearance, and the variety of habit, foli- 
age, and color of the flowers among them, 
is sufficient to prevent anything like mono- 





The roots are then to be placed | 
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e 
tony when kept in a group by themselves: 
and as regards treatment, especially with re- 
spect to moisture, this arrangement is much 
to be preferred; for in the growing season, 
when they require a liberal supply, it can 
be afforded, and they can be readily sprin- 
kled with the syringe two or three times a 
day, which is very beneficial; and in the 
winter season, or when they are at rest, the 
syringing may be discontinued, and the soil 





By the | 
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Fig. 88. 


Begonia coccinea. 





more easily prevented from getting more 
moisture than would be desirable. These 
remarks apply chiefly to the plants during 
the periods of active growth and rest; for 
when in flower, it is of course quite proper 
to remove them to any particular position 
where the beautiful effect of their blossoms 











structure, rather than to locate them in one 
particular spot. 
Having said thus much with respect to 
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the situation most proper for them, it will 
hardly be necessary to say, that a mean ar- 
tificial heat of sixty degrees is sufficient for 
them ; of course, if they are kept in a stove, 
they will during spring and summer be sub- 
mitted to a much higher degree of heat 
than this, derived directly from the rays of 
the sun. 

Another advantage to be derived from 
the practice of grouping them together in 
one part of the house, consists in the facili- 
ty afforded for shading the plants, or other- 
wise. During the winter portion of the 
year, the whole of the species, except the 
tuberous-rooted ones, which will be stored 
by till the spring, are benefited by having 
as much light and sun as they can have at 
that season of the year, which, of course, 
is not much, and of which they would par- 
tially be deprived if associated among other 
plants, such as the majority of stove-plants, 
usually are. In the summer, on the other 
hand, they are benefitted by shade afforded 
in a moderate degree ; and as shading is 
not required by the majority of a mixed col- 
lection, the arrangement of these in a sepa- 
rate group affords the readiest means of 
giving them the particular degree of shading 
which they require. 

The treatment of the more hardy kinds, 
which may be grown in a warm green- 
house, is similar in all the leading points to | 
that already noticed for the others. Of | 
course, being in a lower temperature, they 
will not either bear or require so much 
moisture as they would do under other cir- | 
cumstances. Especially during the winter 
season, when the plants will be in an inac- 
tive state, must this supply be limited, or 
the plants will be liable to rot off. 

The green-house will be found exceed- 
ingly appropriate for the whole of these 
plants during the summer season, and the 
space thus gained for the circulation of air, 
and the more full admission of light, from 
their being less crowded by other plants, 
will be productive of great benefit in caus- 
ing a more full and perfect maturation of 
of the parts which have been formed during 
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preservation of their flowers; the colors 
will be produced much deeper and more 
brilliant, and the blossoms will be retained 
for a much greater length of time. When 
in this situation, the daily useof the syringe 
‘to supply the plants with moisture should 
be resorted to, for they are plants which 
especially delight in atmospheric humidity. 
Early in the afternoon, and also in the 
morning, the floors, pathway, stages, and 
even the plants themselves should be well 
damped, for the purpose of raising a ge- 
nial humidity inthe house; and this should 
especially be done in clear bright days, for 
the purpose of counteracting the parching 
effects of the sun, which without this pre- 
caution would speedily dissipate a great 
portion of the moisture both of the atmo- 
sphere and of the plants. 

Some of the species produce seed, and 
from these young plants may be raised 
with facility by the following process :— 
the seeds should be sown as soon as they 
become ripe; they may be scattered thinly 
over the surface of a pot of well-drained 
peat earth, the top of which should have 
been left in rather a rough and uneven 
state; over this the seeds may be loosely 
scattered, but not covered with soil; the 
pots should, however, be covered with a 
closely-fitting bell-glass to prevent the eva- 
poration of moisture, and may then be set 
upon a shelf near the glass in the hot- 
house. Previously to sowing the seeds, the 
soil should have been well damped. When 
the seedlings appear, a little air must be 
given by occasionally tilting up the bell- 
glass; and as soon as they are large 
enough to handle, they may be transplant- 
ed several together in the same pot of soil, 
and afterwards, whena little more advanced, 
potted singly into small pots, and treated as 
the established plants. 

Besides this method of propagation, as 
well as that of cuttings and division of the 
plant, there is also another plan which may 
be adopted with some of the species. Seve- 
ral of the kinds produce small bulbs in the 
axils of the principal stem leaves, and when 








the spring and early months of summer. | these become matured, which is easily as- 
And those, too, which bloom at that period | certained by their separating readily from 
of the year, will also receive a very great|the stem, they may be treated just in the 
umount of benefit. both in the cglgaging and! manner of seeds, and will produce a supply 
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of young plants. These little bulbs fur- 
nish a means whereby the plants may_ be 
distributed with facility and success. 
Nothing has yet been done in the way of 
hybridising the Begonia, and yet there does 
not appear to be any reason why the same 
effects should not be produced among these 
plants, which have been observed and expe- 
rienced with others; or, in other words, 
there seems no reason why the good quali- 


Fig. 89. Begonia Martiana. 


ties of several of the species should not be 
amalgamated into one plant. If this is to 
be effected, it is by the practice of a judi- 
cious course of hybridising. ‘There is not 
much to be done in the mixing of colors; 
white and red, and intermediate tints, being 
all that are at present known. The deep 
tint of B. coccinea might indeed, be impart- 
ed to some of the other forms of growth: 
or even white flowers might be produced in 
company with the foliage of those kinds 
which exhibit a considerable deal of red in- 
termixed with dark green; on such a basis 
as this, pure white flowers would appear 
very charming. The increase of the size 
cf the flowers of some, and the reduction 
of the size of the foliage in others, are 
points which might. be aimed at, and would 
doubtless be accomplished; the former, 
especially, would be desirable. But the 
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chief advantage to be gained from hybridi- 
sing, in the case of the Begonia, appears 
to be that of increasing the size of the 
panicle, and, consequently, the aggregate 
number of blossoms; in some cases the pa- 
nicle is large and exceedingly gracefully 
disposed ; while in many others, the bunch- 
es of flowers are small and formal, and 
would admit of increased size and a more 
elegant disposition, with advantage to the 
general effect of the plants. The constant - 
flowering habit of one or two of the spe- 
cies, also, isa characteristic which might be 
communicated to others with advantage. 
There is hardly scope for effecting much in 
the way of inducing a greater degree of 
hardiness among these plants; but, perhaps 
even something might be done in this way, 
and whatever might be secured, however 
trifling in amount, would be so far an im- 
provement. We leave out all speculations 


as to improving the form of the individual 
blossoms, for the subject we are treating of 
is not one likely to suit the tastes of the 
florist; and his (so considered) improve- 
ments would not be appreciated by the ad- 


mirers of Nature’s forms and proportions. 
Where the cultivation of any individual 
family is attempted, in a Wardian case, we 
know of none which could be chosen which 
would be so likely to succeed to the utter- 
most, and to satisfy, by the growth and 
blossoms produced. Space is the only re- 
striction which need be put upon the kinds 
employed for this purpose, for the Wardian 
case is but circumscribed in extent, conse- 
quently, in choosing plants for cultivation in 
it, those should be selected which would 
have space to grow and produce blossoms, 
and at the same time leave room enough in 
the interior to admit of their being seen and 
examined without difficulty. We may re- 
fer to some remarks formerly offered for in- 
structions in the management of plants 
growing in these cases, the general princi- 
ples of which are the same in all instances 
requiring only a slight adaptation to suit the 
characters of the particular class of plants 
cultivated. The Begonias, being rather 
fleshy and succulent in their nature, would 
require rather less of moisture than plants 
of a more rigid composition; a loamy soil 
with abundance of drainage would suit them 
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very well, especially if intermixed with a 
portion of small lumps of such substances 
as charcoal, broken bricks, broken free- 
stone, &c. &c. The smaller growing spe- 
cies, as above referred to, are those which 
can be grown to the best advantage. For 
our own part, we should select such as the 
following, and employ as many of them as 
we could obtain, or the space would allow: 
B. semperflorens, reniformis, tuberosa, ulmi- 
folia, dregez, hydrocotylifolia, coccinea, ra- 
mentacea, parvifolia, geraniifolia, argyro- 
stigma, and several others might be named. 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BEGONIAS. 


Begonia acida, Acid Elephant’s-ear. — A stout 
fleshy-stemmed stove plant, growing three feet 
high, with large thick fleshy peltate leaves, which 
as well as the stems are covered with a hoary 
woolly substance: the flowers are of a clear white 
colour, borne in large clusters. Native of Brazil. 
Also called B. peltifolia, B. peltata, and B.-pauci- 
flora. 

Begonia acerifolia, Maple-leaved Elephant’s- 
ear. — A fleshy-stemmed stove species, with pale- 
coloured flowers, introduced from Brazil. 


« Begonia acuminata, Pointed-leaved Elephant’s- | 


ear.—A slender-stemmed stove plant, growing 
from three to four feet, with unequal acuminate 
cordate hairy leaves and pink flowers in small 
clusters from the axils. It blooms all the year. 
Native of Jamaica. 

Begonia acutifolia, Acute-leaved Elephant’s- 
ear.—A fleshy-stemmed stove plant; the leaves 
are obliquely cordate, and narrow at the point; it 
bears panicles of white flowersin August. Native 
of mountains in Jamaica. 

Begonia alba-coccinea, Scarlet and white Ele- 
phant’s ear. — A very handsome herbaceous stove 
species, with short, somewhat creeping stems; 
large oblique peltate, or shield-shaped, almost kid- 
ney-shaped leaves, and loose spreading panicles of 
flowers, which are bright red externally, and 
white within. It is from the East Indies, and 
blooms throughout the spring and summer months. 

Begonia argyrostigma,Silver-spotted Elephant’s- 
ear. — An erect, branching, shrubby stove plant, 
handsome even when out of flower, for its leaves 
are distinctly spotted with white; they are semi- 
corcvate and oblique, red beneath; the flowers are 
white, in small drooping panicles. It blooms du- 
ring the spring and summer months. Native of 
Brazil. Also called B. maculata, and B. punctata. 

Eegonia aptera, Wingless Elephant’s-ear. — A 
branching-stemmed stove plant, with large oblique 
ovate leaves, and producing graceful clusters of 
white flowers during summer and autumn. 

Begonia barkeri, Barker’s Elephant’s ear. — An 
herbaceous green-house species. Ithas very large 
roundish leaves, and white flowers, produced ina 
huge mass on a foot-stalk four feet high, chiefly in 
the autumn months. Native of Mexico. 
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Begonia bulbifera, Bulb-bearing Elepnant’s-ear. 
A small tuberous herbaceous stove species, with 
pink blossoms, produced in September, October 
and November, It is from Peru. 

Begonia castaneefolia, Chestnut-leaved Ele- 
phant’s-ear.— A _ slender-stemmed stove species 
with ovate leaves, and blush-coloured flowers, 
produced from February to April, Native of Bra- 
zil. 

Begonia coccinea, Scarlet Begonia.—A very 
handsome, somewhat fleshy-stemmed stove plant, 
of compact branching habit, with unequal oval 
acuminate dark green leaves, red beneath; the 
flowers are numerous, and remain a long time on 
the plant; they are ofa brilliant scarlet or crim- 
son, in small spreading axillary panicles. Flow- 
ers through the summer months. Native of the 
Organ mountains of Brazil. Also called B, rubra. 

Begonia crassicaulis, Thick-stemmed Elephant’s- 
ear. — This has short fleshy stems with deciduous 
leaves and white flowers; profusely produced in 
spring after the stems are leafless. It is from 
Guatemala. The leaves are large and palmate. 

Begonia dichotoma, Two-forked Elephant’s-ear. 
An erect shrubby stove plant four to five feet high, 
with large unequal cordate leaves, and branching 
panicles of white flowers. It flowers in July and 
August. Native of the humid woods of Caraccas. 
Also known as B. longipes, and B. macrophylla. 

Begonia dipetala, Two petaled Elephant’s-ear. 
A stove plant with naked fleshy stems, four feet 
high, and narrowish oblique heart-shaped leaves, 
which when young, are faintly spotted with white. 
From the axils of the leaves are produced the pale 
pink flowers in small urooping clusters. Flowers 
from Aprilto July. Native of Bombay, and other 
parts of the East Indies. 

Begonia diptera, Two-winged Elephant’s-ear. 
A stemless stove perrennial, with unequally cor- 
date leaves, and white flowers, p:oduced in June. 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Begonia digitata, Fingered Elephant’s ear. — A 
rough erect-stemmed stove species, growing three 
feet high, with digitate leaves and white flowers, 
produced during the summer. Native of Brazil. 

Begonia discolor, 'Two-colored Elephant’s-ear. 
This is a common species, with large dark green 
hairy leaves, red beneath, which is found in many 
parlour windows. It is an annual stemmed plant, 
bearing large pink flowers on a drooping panicle, 
from May to September. It is a native of China, 
and is also known by the names of B. evansiana, 
and B. bulbifera. It is sometimes commonly called 
the Beef-steak Plant. At Killanley Glebe, Bollima, 
some plants of this have been growing inthe open 
air for several years. 

Begonia disticha, Distichous Elephant’s-ear.— 
A fleshy-stemmed stove species, with acute leaves, 
and two-forked bunches of whitish flowers. It 
blooms from June to October. Native of South 
America. 

Begonia dregei, Drege’s Elephant’s-ear.—A 
small fleshy-stemmed erect stove plant; growing 
from two to three feet high, with small oblique 
angular leaves; the flowers are blush-white, gene- 
rally in pairs. It blooms in March. Native of 
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the African continent. It is also known as B. par- 
vifolia, B. floribunda, and B. semperfiorens. 

Begonia dubiu, Doubtful Elephant’s-ear.—An 
herbaceous stove species, with unequally cordate 
leaves, and white flowers, produced in July. Na- 
tive of Brazil. 

Begonia fagifolia, Beech-leaved Elephant’s- 
ear.—A creeping-stemmed stove plant with ovate 
leaves, which together with the stems are covered 
with soft white hairs; it bears small white flow- 
ers in great profusion in the spring months. Na- 
tive of Brazil. Called also B. pendula, and B. re- 
pens. It is beautiful grown on a trellis. 

Begonia fischeri, Fischer's Elephant’s ear. — A 
branching-stemmed stove species, grawing two or 
three feet high: the leaves are rather small, un- 
equally cordate, silky above and crimson beneath; 
the flowers are blush-coloured. It blooms from 
February to April. Native of Brazil. 

Begonia geraniifolia, Geranium-leaved Ele- 
phant’s-ear. — A tuberous-rooted herbaceous stove 
species, with small wavy leaves, like those of a 
geranium, and pretty deep pink flowers. It blooms 
in September and was introduced from Lima. 

Begonia heracleifolia, Heracleum-leaved Ele- 
phant’s-ear. — A strong-growing herbaceous spe- 
cies, with large palmated leaves, the stalks of 
which are two feet long, covered with white hairs, 
which rise from crimson spots: it has large 
bunches of blush or pale pink flowers. Though 
rather coarse, it is a very pretty species. It 
blooms in the spring; and comes from Mexico. 

Begonia hirsuta, Shaggy-leaved Elephant’s-ear. 
A fleshy-stemmed, herbaceous stove-plant; the 
leaves hairy, unequally semicordate; the flowers 
are white. It is a biennial, flowering in May and 
June. Native of the West Indies. 

Begonia hirtella, Fringed Elephant’s-ear. — A 
slender-stemmed stove-species, from three to four 
feet high, with unequal, pointed leaves, and white 
flowers, produced in small clusters, from July to 
October. It isfrom the West Indies. Sometimes 
called B. acuminata, 

Begonia homonyma, Kindred Elephant’s-ear. — 
A fleshy-stemmed stove plant, resembling B. par- 
vifolia, growing from two to three feet high, with 
unequally angled leaves, and white flowers. It 
blooms during the summer and autumn. Native 
of Brazil, Also called B. sinuata. 

Begonia hookeri, Hooker’s Elephant’s-ear.— 
This is the B. semperflorens of some authors. It 
isa very pretty species, with short stems, and 
nearly round leaves, which are bright green, 
smooth and shining; it has pure white flowers in 
short panicles from the axils of the young leaves. 
It blooms through the greater part of the year, 
and was introduced from Mexico. It is also some- 
times called B. spathulata and B. grandiflora. 

Begonia humilis, Dwarf Elephant’s-ear.— A 
fleshy erect-stemmed stove-plant, of dwarf habit, 
with semi-cordate, oblique leaves, and white flow- 
ers, which open in September and October. It 
isa biennial. Native of the West Indies. 

Begonia hydrocotylifolia, Hydrocotyle-leaved 
Elephant’s-ear. — A dwarf, stemless, or very short- 
stemmed stove-plant, with numerous round, shin- 
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ing, dark green fleshy leaves, reddish beneath; 
and loose panicles of numerous light pink, very 
handsome flowers. It is one of the handsomest of 
the whole genus. It flowers in March and April, 
and remains a long time in bloom. 

Begonia incana, Hoary Elephant’s-ear.— An 
herbaceous stove species, which has hoary leaves, 
and pink and white flowers. It is from Mexico, 
and blooms from April to July. 

Begonia incarnata, Fiesh-celoured Elephant’s- 
ear. — A branching stove-plant, with stems four 
feet high, large oblique, dark green leaves, and 
pale pink flowers, in good-sized clusters. It 
blooms almost throughout the year. Native of 
Mexico. 

Begonia insignis, Remarkable Elephant’s-ear. 
A fleshy-stemmed, erect-growing, stove-plant, 
with unequally cordate, acuminate leaves, and 
spreading, drooping panicles of large, handsome 
pink flowers. It blooms in December and January. 
Native of South america. 

Begonia laurina, Bay-leaved Elephant’s ear, — 
A strong, branching-stemmed stove species, grow- 
ing four feet high, with ovate, beautifully serrated 
leaves, and graceful clusters of pink flowers; pro- 
duced in summer, 

Begonia longipes, Long-stalked Elephant’s-ear. 
A sub-shrubby, fleshy-stemmed plant, growing 
five feet high, with large, unequally-lobed leaves, 
and clusters of white flowers on very long stalks, 
produced from April to August. Native of Mexi- 
co. Also called B. macrophylla, and B. odorata. 

Begonia manicata, Collared Elephant’s-ear. — 
An herbaceous, perennial stove-plant, with broad 
roundish, shining, light green, fringed leaves, the 
stalks and under part of which are furnished with 
a peculiar sort of scaliness, which is called mani- 
cate by botanists; the flowers are produced ina 
large spreading panicle, and are of supassing grace 
and beauty, very numerous, and of a delicate pink 
colour. It blooms in February and March. Na- 
tive of Brazil. 

Begonia martiana, Martius’ Elephant’s-ear. — A 
very handsome delicate, herbaceous-stemmed stove 
plant, with tuberous roots, and obliquely ovate 
leaves; it has numerous axillary, usually two- 
flowered peduncles, bearing very large deep pink 
flowers. It blossomsin the summer and autumn 
months. It is one of the most beautiful of the 
whole family, and was introduced from Brazil. 

Begonia meyerii, Meyer’s Elephant’s-ear.— A 
woody -stemmed, erect-growing, unbranched stove 
plant, growing four feet high, with roundish, 
woolly leaves, and dense clusters of white flowers, 
produced in February, March and April. Native 
of Brazil. 

Begonia monaptera, One-winged Elephant’s-ear. 
An herbaceous, tuberous-rooted, stove species, 
with somewhat reniform leaves, and white flow- 
ers. Introduced from Brazil; and blooms from 
August to November. 

Begonia multibubillosa, Bulbillose Elephant’s- 
ear.— A tuberous rooted, herbaceous species, 
which produces numerous bulbils, or little bulbs. 
It has roundish leaves, and pink flowers. It blooms 
from May toSeptember. It is a native of Brazil. 
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Begonia muricata, Rough Elephant’s-ear.— A 
rough erect-stemmed species, growing three to 
four feet high, with digitate leaves and close pan- 
icles of numerous small white flowers. It blooms 
in autumn, and probably at other seasons. Some- 
times called B. digitata. Native of Brazil. 

Begonia nitida, Shining-leaved Elephant’s-ear, 
A straggling, woody-steramed stove plant, of mod- 
erate size, with smooth, oblique, cordate leaves, 
and large, drooping panicles of pink and white 
flowers. It flowers from May to September, and 
more or less through great part of the year. Na- 
tive of Penang. Called also B. obliqua. 

Begonia octopetala, Eight-petaled Elephant’s- 
ear.—A stemless, tuberous-rooted stove plant, 
with unequal cordate leaves, and greenish white 
flowers, produced in October, Native of Lima 
and Peru. 

Begonia odorata, Sweet-scented Elephant’s ear. 
A slender-stemmed stove species, growing four 
feet high, with large, unequal, smooth leaves, and 
large clusters of white flowers, produced during 
the spring months. Native of South America. 
Also called B. suaveolens. 

Begonia palmata, Palmated Elephant’s ear. 
An herbaceous species from Nepal with palmated 
leaves, and pink flowers. It blooms from May to 
September. 

Begonia papillosa, Pimpled Elephant’s-ear. — A 
fleshy, erect-stemmed stove plant, with large broad 
cordate leaves; very rough, being covered on both 
sides with rigid hairs. ‘The flowers are produced 
in loose panicles, and are of a rose-pink colour. 
It flowers from—July to September. Native of Bra- 
zil. 

Begonia parvifolia, Small-leaved Elephant’s- 
ear.—A very neat branching-stemmed compact 
growing stove plant, with small angulated oblique 
leaves, and little clusters of blush-white flowers, 
produced throughout the whole summer; it is a 
very neat looking plant. Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. It is sometimes called B. floribunda, 
and B. semperflorens. 

Begonia patula, Spreading Elephant’s-ear. — A 
fleshy-stemmed stove species; the leaves are un- 
equally cordate, the flowers blush-coloured. It 
flowers from May to September, and comes from 
the West Indies. 

Begonia picta, Painted-leaved Elephant’s-ear. 
A tuberous-rooted herbaceous species of low 
growth, flowering when about six inches high; 
the leaves are dark green above, red beneath, and 
hairy, of a heart-shaped figure; the flowers are 
large, pale pink, elevated in small clusters above 
the foliage. It flowers from June to September. 
Native of Nepal. This species would probably 
grow freely ina warm green-house. 

Begonia platanifolia, Plane-leaved Elephant’s- 
ear. — This is a strong growing fleshy-stemmed 
stove species, with large angulated leaves and pink- 
ish flowers. It blooms from May to September. 
Native ef Brazil. 

Begonia pulchella, Pretty Elephant’s-ear, — A 
stove species from Brazil; the leaves are semi- 
cordate, and the flowers are white. Blooms in 
July and August. 
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Begonia petaloides, Petaloid Elephant’s-ear. 
An herbaceous stove species, with angulated leaves 
and white flowers, blooming in April and May. 
Native of Brazil. 

Begonia rupestris, Rock Elephant’s-ear.— A 
slender stemmed stove species, growing from two 
to three feet high, with oblique ovate leaves marked 
with white silvery dots, and pink flowers, produced 
in spring. Native of Brazil. 

Begonia ramentacea, Scaly Elephant’s ear. — A 
handsome stove plant, with very short thick stems, 
and large obliquely ovate leaves, red beneath, 
above which the clusters of blossoms, whitish, de- 
licately tinged with pink, are gracefully disposed 
in spreading panicles, It blooms several times in 
the season. It was introduced from Brazil. 

Begonia reniformis, Kidney-shaped leaved Ele- 
phant's-ear. —A fleshy-stemmed stove plant, with 
kidney -shaped unequal leaves, and panicles of white 
flowers. It bloomsin July and August. Native of 
Brazil. 

Begonia rubricaulis, Red-stemmed Elephant's- 
ear. — An herbaceous stove perennial, with large 
oblique cordate glossy leaves, and close panicles of 
large showy red and blush flowers; the flower stems 
and leaf stalks are of a bright red. The native coun- 
try is not ascertained. It blooms from June to 
October. 

Begonia sinuata, Sinuated-leaved Elephant’s- 
ear. — An erect branching-stemmed stove species, 
growing about three feet high, with large oblique 
leaves like those of B. odorata, which this plant 
altogether resembles. It bears white flowers dur- 
ing the spring months. Native of South America, 

Begonia sanguinea, Blood-coloured Elephant’s- 
ear. — An upright plant, growing three feet high, 
with fleshy stems, unequally cordate leaves, dark 
red beneath, and bunches of small white flowers. 
It blooms from July to October. Native of Brazil. 

Begonia scandens, Scandent Elephant’s-ear. — A 
scandent or climbing stove plant, with ovate, sub- 
rotund leaves, and small greenish white flowers. 
It blooms in July and August. Native of Jamaica 
and Guiana. Also called B. glabra. 

Begonia sellowii, Sellow’s Elephant’s-ear. — 
This stove species has white flowers produced in 
September. 

Begonia spatulata, Spatulate leaved Elephant’s- 
ear. — A succulent-stemmed stove plant, growing 
two or three feet high, with oblique and some- 
what oval leaves, pale beneath, and small bunches 
of pale pink or whitish flowers, which are very 
freely produced; the plants are scarcely ever out 
of bloom. Native of Brazil. It requiresthe stove 
in winter, but bears a good deal of exposure in sum- 
mer, as doubtless many others would do were they 
tried. Also called B. cucullata and B. grandiflora; 
sometimes B. semperflorens. 

Begonia stigmosa, Spotted-leaved Elephant’s- 
ear. — This is rather a pretty stove species, with a 
short stem, and oblique cordate leaves, curiously 
fringed on the margin, and beautifully marked 
with purple spots; the flowers are greenish-white, 
in loose panicles. 

Begonia tuberosa, Tuberous Elephant’s-ear. — A 
tuberous-rooted dwarf stove plant, with cordate 
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oblique leaves, and pinkish-white flowers. It 
blooms from July to September. Native of Am- 
boyna. 

Begonia ulmifolia, Elm-leaved Elephant’s-ear. 
An erect branching-stemmed stove plant, with 
ovate, elm-like, unequal leaves, and small panicles 
of blush-white flowers. It blooms from May to 
October. Native of America. ; 

Begonia undulata, Wavy-leaved Elephant’s-ear. 
A shrubby, taper-stemmed plant, with oblong 
wavy leaves, and large drooping clusters of white 


flowers, blooming from Augustto December. Na- 


tive of Brazil. 


Dear Sirn—lI have read 


soundest principles on this subject. 


That country houses, farm buildings, cot- | 
tages, and the like, to please a philosophical | 
mind, must, in a suitable degree, convey | 
some idea of the life and habits of the oc- | 
cupants of the same, is a principle, which 1 | 
regret to see, so few of our architects, and | 
fewer still of mere carpenters and builders, 
have any real and practical idea of. Hence, 
we so often behold town-houses, built in the 
country, or in the suburbs of villages, where | 
they have no proper place ; where, indeed, 
they have no more fitness, than a true cock- | 
ney, whose locality is the pavé, has, when | and make cool the apartments, during our 
he is found seated on a mossy bank, in some | 


wild and picturesque mountain dell. 


The simple bracketted country house, 
which forms the leading illustration of the | substitute for the piazza or verandah, all 
October number, may be considered as one | 


Begonia villosa, Villose Elephant’s-ear.— A tive of Brazil. 
ee 


HINTS ON SWISS COTTAGES. 


BY A YOUNG ARCHITECT, OF NEW-YORK. 


the remarks on { 
Rural Architecture, contained in the leaders 
of your numbers of this journal, for Sep- 
tember and October, with entire satisfaction. 
The article bearing the name of the editor | 
of this journal, which is published in the | 
Transactions of the State Agricultural Soci- 
ty, on the subject of “ Farm Houses,” seems | who are about building in mountains, rich 
to me to contain ‘‘multum in parvo,” the 
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fleshy-stemmed stove species, with semi-cordate 
leaves and white flowers, blooming from August 
to October. Introduced from Brazil. 

Begonia vitifolia, Vine-leaved Elephant’s ear. 
An upright, fleshy-stemmed stove species, growing 
three to four feet high, with large peltate unequally ; 
toothed woolly leaves, and large drooping clusters 
of white flowers. It is from Brazil. 

Begonia zebrina, Zebra-striped Elephant’s-ear. 
A strong, branching, streaked-stemmed stove plant, 
with large oblique leaves, beautifully marked with 
dark green shades on the under side, and bearing 
clusters of pink flowers in March and April. Na- 

























in a very pleasing and satisfactory style for 
all country buildings, of a middle class. It 
| appears to be a modification, suited to our 
wants, of the Swiss mode of building. 







This leads me to suggest to you, the lat- 
ter style, as having, with suitable modifica- 
| Hons, strong claims to attention, for those 








| . 

_ sylvan, or picturesque parts of country. In 
such districts, it is, as all families and tour- 
ists will readily grant, strikingly appropri- 
ate. 












But it also has some distinct merits, for 
rural purposes, in this country. To begin; 
it is always built of wood, which is the ma- 










terial most easily obtained, every where in 





America ; even of the roughest logs, may a 
picturesque Swiss cottage be constructed. 
| Then there is a certain rudeness about the 
style, which even the commonest country 
| builder, could not well fail to achieve. 
Next, the widely projecting eaves, shelter 













hot summer solstice, and indeed may be 
| made, as they often are, in Swiss examples, 
| to afford, by their broad projection, a fine 













around the house. 
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CHINESE 


I send you a sketch, from a late English 
publication, of an Anglo-swiss cottage, 
which is built in one of the noblemen’s 
parks.* It is only one of fifty ways of vary- 
ing this pretty rustic mode of building. The 
better rooms, you will observe, are all on 
the second floor, to which access is had by 
the flight of stairs, outside. This conducts 
you to the open gallery, which, being com- 
pletely covered and shaded by the projection 
of the roof, makes a most agreeable lounging, 
reading or working place, in hot weather, 

The kitchen, cellar, &c., areon the ground 
story, which is level with thesurface. This, 
you will observe, is a superior mode, to the 


PEACHES. 


“basement,” or half-sunk story, so common 
in many houses, and in which some fami- 
lies pass half their time—and superior, be- 
cause it is well lighted and aired. 

A building of this style and size, could 
be put up in any part of the country, where 
wood is abundant, by ordinary mechanics, 
for a few hundred dollars. I do not send it 
to you, as a remarkably good specimen of 
the Swiss Cottage, but only to draw your 
attention, and that of the tasteful portion of 
your readers, tothe many merits of the style 
in question. I am, dear sir, 

Yours, sincerely, A Youne Arcuirecr. 

New-York, Jan. 8th, 1847. . 
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NEW AND SINGULAR CHINESE PEACHES. 


We have had the pleasure of receiving | pointed at one end, rich yellow and red in 
very lately, from one of our subscribers, in| colour, very deeply grooved, and about the 
this neighborhood, Joun CaLpwELL, Esq., | size of this sketch. 


some stones of what is evidently a new and 
very distinct kind of Peach. They were 
fresh from Canton, whence they were sent to 
Mr. Caldwell, by his friend and correspon- 
dent there, Dr. J. T. Devan. They are 
called in the letter from this latter gentle- 
man, which accompanied them, “ pits of 
the Honey Peach.” We give the following 
extract from this letter : 
“ Canton, June 18, 1846. 

‘‘T have received as a present, from a 
Chinese gentleman,a few “‘ Honey Peaches.” 
I have never been able to procure any such 
at the fruiterers. 

‘‘T herewith send youthe pits. These 
peaches are remarkable for their honied 
sweetness, and are ripe about the first of 
June. Their shape is also peculiar, it being 
like the sketch on the opposite side of this 
paper [which we here give. Ep.]:—form, 


Yours, with respect, 


J. T. Devan.” 


———__ 


Fig. 91. 


The Honey Peach. 
We have planted these seeds, and hope 


* [See our FrontisPrece, Fig. 90, for this engraving,—Ep.] | tO be successful in raising some trees, of 
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CHINESE PEACHES. 


n | what would appear, from the outline and 

- | the stones, to be a new, very distinct, and 
. desirable species of peach. 

We find in the 1'ransactions of the Horti- 

d | cultural Society, of London, an article pre- 

; pared by Linptey, on the fruits known in 


a 


E i China, from which we copy the following 
t | very interesting paragraph : 

f “Of Peach trees, there are three princi- 
r / pal kinds; the Dwarf peaches, the Peach 
f ; Rushes, and the Tree Peaches; of each of 
2 | — which, there isa vast variety of sorts. The 


two first, are principally esteemed for their 
flowers, and as objects of ornament. The 
Tree peaches are what the Chinese culti- 
vate for the sake of their fruit; and some 
of them grow to the height of 40 or 50 feet ; 
but these latter seem to be of a particular 
kind, and the fruit is of middling quality. 
In favorable seasons, the markets of Pekin 
abound in the greatest variety of peaches; 
some of which arrive at prodigious size, 
being much larger than they are in France. 
The Chinese gardeners speak of fruit weigh- 
ing two pounds ; and Marco Polo asserts 
that he has seen them of that size in the 
district of Cang-chew. The largest, how- 
ever, which the French Missionaries at Pe- 
kin, ever saw, were about three inches 
and a half long, and three inches broad, 
These large varieties are very beautiful, but 
| their taste is generally inferior to their ap- 
pearance. Those, however, of Saing-chou, 
(a villa of the Emperor’s) equal the most 
melting and delicious of Europe ; more es- 
pecially one sort, which is late and of indif- 
ferent appearance, but of an exquisite fla- 
vor. The varieties are classed according 
to the form, colour, size, and time of ripen- 
ing of the fruit. Some have a green flesh, 

others white, pale yellow, orange, and mar- 

bled; their form is flat, round, oval, or pro- 
duced on one side into a beak, which again 








is either curved or straight. 
ers possess the secret of preserving fruit 
gathered in October, until January, and with 
all the beauty, freshness, and flavour, which 
it possessed when first taken from the tree. 
Although well acquainted with the Euro- 
pean method, they prefer budding theirfine 
kinds upon stocks raised from seeds of the 
best varieties.” 
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The garden- 


One of the greatest curiosities, among 
the many kinds of this most excellent fruit, 
is the ‘Flat Peach of China.” (Fig. 92.) 





Fig. 92. 


The Flat Peach of China. 


This variety was introduced into England, 
some years ago, from China, and is enu- 
merated in the Catalogue of the London 
Horticultural Society’s Garden ; but we be- 
lieve no one has yet succeeded in introduc- 
ing it into this country—spurious sorts hav- 
ing once or twice been received under this 
name. We have no doubt, however, that 
some of our zealous collectors of new fruits, 
if they have not already yet correctly re- 
ceived it, will do so, the coming spring. 
This curious fruit must be well known in 
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China, as drawings and screens brought 
here from that country, very often contain 
representations of it. The fruit is so much 
compressed at both ends,,that it looks as if 
it had been forcibly flattened, till the pulp 
became crowded to either side, and only 
left a mere covering of the skin over 
the stone, at either end. Its diameter 
through the flattened part, is only about 
three-fourths of an inch, while across the 
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riodical, been carried there from China. 
We learn that the Flat Peach of China, 
is, in a mild climate, nearly evergreen. In 
England, “ against a wall in the Horticultu- 
ral Society’s garden, it keeps growing 
throughout the winter, when the weather is 
not too severe.” (Arb. Brittanicum.) To 
this, Mr. Tuompson has added, that it may be 
forced and ripened in pots, earlier,and with 
greater facility, than any other variety. 
All the Chinese Peaches, will, no doubt, 


broadest way, it is nearly three ers 
The skin is slightly downy, pale yellow, 
mottled with red on the sunny side. 


prove perfectly hardy here; and we look 
for some decided acquisitions, in varieties 
that may be had from that country. The 
Pekin winter is almost precisely ours, and 
plants from that part of China need no ac- 
It is stated in a late number | climating here. We hope our China mer- 
of the London Horticultural Magazine, that | chants will at least order home seeds of all 
this variety has recently been received from | the different kinds of peaches. The new 
Java, by Mr. Kirke, the English nursery- | varieties they may produce, will be of far 
man, who has propagated and sold it, as the | more value to us, than to Europeans, since 
Java Peach. It had no doubt, adds this pes | this fruit thrives so well here. 


The | 
stone is quite small, flattened and rough. 
In flavor, it is said to be that of a good 
melting peach, with aslight noyau or nec- 
tarine taste. 
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THE LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN OF ORNAMENTAL /natures must instinctively have for these 


PERENNIALS. By Mrs. Loupon. London, 1844,|, . : 
yer lored plates. | | Liightest and loveliest of earth’S wonders— 
4to., 2 vols., with many colored p | 


THE LaptEs’ FLOWER GARDEN OF ORNAMENTAL | Tr indeed for whom the orchard, the 
ANNUALS. By THE SAME. London, 1842, 1 vol., kitchen garden, or the farm, have no espe- 
cial attractions. 

A couple of beautiful quartos from the; How gladly would we lend our little aid 
London press, which we cordially commend |to promote, more generally, among our 
to all lovers of flowers. They are richly | Countrywomen, this pure, wholesome, and 
stored with portraits, drawn and colored to |tefreshing taste. This taste, which leads 
the life, of all the best treasures that Flora | them into the open air, under bright and 
has in her gay parterres of annuals and pe- | healthful skies— this labor, not severe, but 


rennials | gently exciting, which gives to exercise a 


4to., pp. 27z, with many colored plates. 


The cultivation of these two classes of | meaning, and a pleasure, which no forced 
flowers is, for the most part, so easy and | Walks or obligatory calisthenics ever have 
simple, that many of our fair readers are | or can have. Would that we could wage a 
tempted to engage in it, both for recreation | successful war against perpetual stztchery, 
and out of the pure love which all refined|and, like the loadstone mountain in the 
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Arabian nights, draw, at least for a little | all that is necessary to make a showy flower 
while, all the needles out of the many fair | garden, is to sow the ground with a great 
hands whose possessors think them the on- | many different kinds of flower seeds. A 
ly befitting implements of occupation, and | few flowers of the most brilliant and orna- 
magnetize such persons daily into the light | mental kinds, arranged so as to harmonize 
cares of the garden, in the soft and cool air| in their colors and habits of growth, will 
of our summer mornings and evenings. | produce more effect than three or four times 
The joy, the interest, which the personal | the number sown injudiciously, and after- 
cultivation of flowers gives to a garden it- | wards comparatively neglected. On look- 
self, is a thing but too little understood in | ing into most flower gardens, it will be 
America. To one who knows flowers by | found that the annuals are crowded toge- 
this kind of individual care, this daily inte- | ther, each tuft having been left unthinned ; 
rest in the unfolding of every new beauty, | and that plants, having been neither train- 
a garden has an éntensily of meaning which | ed nor pruned, present, as they grow up, 
common observers know nothing about. | the most tawdry appearance, without either 
The difference between their enjoyment | the grace and elegance of wild nature, or 
and that of the mere pleased idler in a| the trimness and neatness of art. A flow- 
garden, is the difference between Sir Josuva | er garden is essentially artificial; not only 
Reynotps’ informed delight in the great | from the avowed art displayed in its general 
paintings in the Sistine chapel, or Hazuirtr’s | shape, and in the artistical form of iis beds, 
in the gallery of the Louvre, and that of | but in the flowers of so many different coun- 
the common-place tourist who goes every | tries, and even climates, being brought to- 
where to see sights, with his guide-book in| gether in the same locality. Every thing 
his hand, and truly sees and feels nothing. in short in the flower garden shows that it 
Mrs. Lovpon’s works before us, are exe-| was planted by the hand of man; and the 
cuted in a very clever and excellent man- | flowers themselves, to be in keeping with 
ner, which does credit to her knowledge and | the garden, should show also the hand of 
good taste. The grouping of the flowers | man in their training.”’ 
themselves, which are presented in each| The group of flowers which forms each 
plate, is more agreeably managed than we | plate, is composed of allied genera, so that 
remember to have seen it previously done. | the tyro in botany may take a pleasant les- 
The chief value of these works to Horti- | son in the natural orders while turning over 
cultural readers generally, lies in the excel- | the leaves. 
lent means it affords them of selectzng from | These works have had a large and well 
the great variety of beautiful plants, which | deserved sale in Great Britain. There is 
now enter into the catalogues of seedsmen | unfortunately no mode of cheapening ex- 
and dealers, such as are really most desi-| pensive colored plates in this country, so 
rable for the objects which they have in| that their possession here, must, owing to 
view. | their price, be confined within a small class. 
The directions for culture, with which! To those who can indulge in the luxury of 
these works abound, are simple and perspi- | beautiful works, we cordially present these 
cuous. ‘It is a common error,” says Mrs. | as also full of interest and instruction on the 
Loudon, in her preface, “to suppose that | subjects treated of. 
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DOMESTIC NOTICES. 


THE EArLy JoE AprLE—The ‘Early Joe” is a { my father’s farm on the Mohawk flats, a mile west 
most desirable fruit. Sprightly, without unplea- | of this city, until a year or two after it commenced 
sant acidity, rich, but not cloying, plentiful in| here. And out of about thirty fine young pear 
juice, but not watery; it combines in an eminent | trees, just beginning to bear, in two years, only 
degree all those qualities which are acceptable to | one, a St. Germain, was left; this tree yet sur- 
most persons, ina dessert apple. We think it may | vives. Every few years, the thrifty young branches 
safely be set down as equal to the best of any sea- | of the Plum and Quince, as well as the Peach, are 
son. It originated in the orchard of Oliver Chapin, | killed by the severe frosts of our winters: yet noth- 
East Bloomfield, Ontario county, N. Y. ing like the Pear blight, makes its appearance in 

Fruit, medium size, roundish, considerably flat- | them the following summer, so far as I have no- 
tened; skin smooth and shining, when well grown; | ticed. The Pear tree now thrives finely with us, 
if crowded, black spots are not unfrequent; nearly | and we raise all the fine old varieties, viz: White 
covered, where exposed to the sun, with irregular | Doyenne, Brown Beurre, St. Germain, Gansel’s 
stripes of deep and pale red, through which appear | Bergamot, &c., in great perfection. 
numerous green spots. I have been told, that the late Rev. Dr. REEp, 

Stalk, rather slender, and inserted in a deep, and | of Poughkeepsie, in several instances, restored to 
generally russeted cavity. Calyx small, closed; | health Pear trees diseased with blight, by putting 
ends of the segments reflexed. a peck or so of blacksmith cinders about the roots 

Flesh white, extremely tender, of a mild, and | of each tree. He was led to try this remedy by ob- 
most agreeable flavor. Ripe middle of 8th month. | serving that the Pear tree flourished finely in the 
Tree has slow growth, and dark colored wood and | iron region of Connecticut. 
foliage. W.R. Smith. Macedon, 12th mo. 1846. I have kept a record of the weather for some- 
thing like fifteen years, and if you think it worth 
having, I will send you the time of the blossoming 
of our fruit trees during that period. There has 
been a difference of about thirty days in the bloom 
of the earliest and latest seasons. Yours truly, 
Charles H. Tomlinson. Schenectady, Jan. 1847. 


REMARKS—The account here given of the Pear 
blight, would seem to indicate that it is the insect 
blight, and not the frozen sap blight, which is 
known in Schenectady; and indeed it is the former 
which is generally seen in the middle and eastern 
states: the latter being more prevalent in the west, 
on account of the richness of the soil and coarseness 
ofthe growth there. Ifthe blight at Schenectady had 
been owing to an atmospheric cause, as the article 
referred to suggests, it would not have been a whole 
year travelling to an adjacent farm, one mile dis- 
tant; though this is a very natural result in the 
migration of an insect. We shall be glad to hear 
as many facts as possible, touching this disease, in 
all parts of the country. 

We shall have more to say, soon, on this inte- 
resting subject, which we have before alluded to— 
the beneficial effects of iron upon the pear tree. 
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THE NORTHERN Spy.—In looking over the back 
numbers of the Horticulturist, I noticed some re- 
marks which previously escaped my attention, 
relative to the character of this apple. The opin- 
ion stated by W. R. SmirH in a former number, is 
quoted with the approval of the editor, that this 
fruit, ‘“‘however valuable for the garden or the 
to think that the opinion of your correspondent in small orchard, is worthless as a market fruit, com- 
the December number of the Horticulturist, with | pared with the Baldwin, Newtown Pippin, or 
respect to Pear Blight, is plausible. So far as I | Roxbury Russet.” It is the more necessary that I 
know, there has none of it appeared inthis region, should notice this remark, as the “ Fruit: Cultu- 
for nearly twenty years. About that time, it maile | rist” is cited as “expressing the same opinion.” 
its appearance in this city, and prevailed for two In that work it was stated, that the deterioration 
or three years, during which time, it swept off al- | of this variety on old trees is *©a drawback on its 
most all our trees. The disease did not extend to value; an‘ it was noticed solely to call the atten- 





[Mr. SmiTH also obligingly sent us, with the 
above, an outline and description of the Onondaga 
pear, which, since it has been fully described in 
our last number, we omit.—Ebp.] 


THE PEAR BuiGHtT—Dear Sir: I am inclined 
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tion of cultivators to the fact, which before had 
escaped public notice. It was by no means intend- 
ed to assert that this defect was peculiar to the 
variety, or was greater than in some other fine 
sorts. Instead of being “‘ worthless,” asa market 
fruit, compared with the Newtown Pippin, it is 
here, in Western New-York, most obviously supe- 
rior to it. I can hardly conceive how a person, 
well acquainted with the growth of both varieties, 
could have so contrasted them. On many bearing 
trees of both, I have never seen Newtown Pippins 
at all equalling, in fine and fair appearance, good 
specimens of the Northern Spy. 


That old, stunted trees of the Northern Spy, pro- 
duce inferior fruit, all admit; and that it is more 
defective in this particular than the Baldwin and 
Rhode Isiand Greening, is not disputed. But this 
is the case only on stunted or slowly growing trees. 
A tree of this variety was noticed the past season, 
with a very old and partly decayed trunk, and 
which a few years ago had been freshly pruned 
and kept cultivated, which sent new vigor into the 
branches; and as a consequence the fruit was per- 
fectly fair and of the largest size, averaging three 
and. a quarter inches in diameter. On another 
tree, standing in an old pasture, which had been 
grafted eighteen years, the specimens averaged 
from two and three quarters to three inches in dia- 
meter. Another tree, standing in old grass ground, 
which had been grafted on the old trunk about 
twenty-five years, was loaded with fruit, many of 
which were carefully measured. About one half 
of the crop were two and three quarters to three 
inches in diameter; the other half mostly varying 
from two to two anda half inches. I state these 
measurements to give an exact idea of the real 
size of this fruit under ordinary circumstances. 
Under the best culture, and proper pruning, they 
would doubtless have been much larger. 


The rule may be laid down as nearly invariable, 
that in all cases the fruit of the Northern Spy will 
be large, fine, and handsome, provided the pruning 
and cultivation are sufficient to maintain a vigor- 
ous growth of the young branches. Cultivation 
which does not produce this effect, will not accom- 
plish the desired object. 

With regard to the value of this fruit for “‘ mar- 
ket,” I need only state, that it commands a price 
two or three times as great as the Spitzenberg, 
Rhode Island Greening, and other fine winter va- 
rieties. One cultivator sold his entire crop the 
past season for $2.50 per barrel, while most of our 
best winter fruit has sold considerably less than a 
dollar per barrel. 

I must respectfully ask leave to dissent from the 
opinion expressed by the editor, that the fertility 
of the soil, in this neighborhood, is such as to give 
fine fruit without cultivation. The practical adop- 
tion of this opinion by many of our farmers, has 
been seriously detrimental to the successful culti- 
vation of fruit. The crops on large as well as on 
small trees, have been astonishingly improved in 
quality and augmented in quantity, by manuring 
and tillage. In many instances, I have never seen 
an exception. Indeed, in some cases, the im- 
provement has been such, as to cause quite an alte- 
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ration in character, so that specimens were not 
readily recognized by those who had been fami- 
liar with the variety on uncultivated trees. J. J. 
Thomas. Macedon, 12 mo. 26, 1846. 


Note.—A young man, a resident of East Bloom- 
field, where the Northern Spy originated, and 
where a number of old trees exist, who is familiar 
with fine fruit, and extensively acquainted with 
the orchards of that place, was asked what other 
well-known variety he would place, by way of 
comparison, by the side of the Northern Spy, in 
the defective character of the fruit. He replied 
by naming the Swaar, which he considered about 
equally defective on old trees. 


REMARKS.—When a new fruit comes suddenly 
into great repute, as this Northern Spy Apple has 
done, it is difficult at once to ascertain what are 
its precise merits from those partial judges who 
have been its friends and god-parents. Our friend 
THOMAS was, we believe, the first to impeach the 
superlative excellence which the friends of this 
‘‘ Spy,” about Rochester, claimed for it; which he 
did in the following words—“ The liability of the 
fruit to become scrubby on old trees is a drawback 
on its value. The owner of the original orchard 
succeeded, by selecting from 75 barrels, in getting 
only fifteen fit for market.”—(Fruit Culturist, p. 
100.) 

We are glad to find from Mr. THomMAs’ more ma- 
ture opinion, that this really admirable apple is 
likely to prove a better orchard variety than he at 
first supposed. 

With regard to the fertility of the soil, and its 
adaptation to the growth of the apple, our re- 
marks, to which our correspondent refers, were 
intended to apply to the vicinity of Rochester. 
Without intending to say that fruit trees are not 
greatly benefitted by care and cultivation in the 
best soil in the world, we simply stated-what we 
saw in the vicinity of that city—viz: apple trees 
which had simply been planted and allowed to 
grow as they pleased, and which, so excellent is 
the soil, were as luxuriant, and bore as fine fruit 
as we ever saw produced elsewhere by the best 
orchard cultivation. It is easy to see that this 
will last only so long as the virgin fertility of the 
soil continues. 

Of the soil at Macedon we know nothing, as we 
have never had the pleasure of visiting that place. 
But, judging from specimens of fruit, and young 
trees, which have been sent us thence, we should 
suppose it much less fertile than that of Rochester. 

The Newtown Pippin is the most profitable or- 
chard apple that is grown, wherethe soil is adapt- 
ed to it. We need only mention that the crop of 
a single orchard of Newtown Pippins on the Hud- 
son, was sold in 1845, for over $8,000, (most of 
them at $4 per bl.,) to settle this point. It is quite 
remarkable, however, that there is only here and 
there soil that suits this finest of American 
Apples. The West generally does not produce it. 
It does not succeed well even about Rochester, 
where almost all other sorts grow so well. But 
we learn that there are a few localities on the Ohio, 
where it bears most abundant and excellent crops. 
—Eb., 
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FRvuITS IN Onto.—In the November number of ; 
the ‘‘ Horticulturist,” an article appears under the | 
above heading, from W. H. Scott of Toledo, in 
which Mr. Scott says, ‘*‘ Probably more and finer 
varieties of the Cherry are exhibited at the Cleve- 
land Horticultural Society’s shows, than can be found 
elsewhere.” To this remark the editor appends a | 
note, saying that, “‘one-third more varieties were 
shown at the Dutchess county, N. Y., Horticultural 
Society’s exhibition in June last.°’ 

At the Cleveland exhibitions which were held | 
weekly, there was at one time exhibited thirty-three 
varieties of the Cherry, under the names found and | 
described in Downing’s “ Fruit and Fruit Trees of | 
America,” together with a new variety intoduced | 
by Germans, and ripening ten days earlier than the 
May Duke. Also the ‘*Swedish” Cherry, a vari- | 








ety apparently unknown to eastern cultivators, 
which resembles the American Heart in qualities, 
but ripening at the same time with the May Duke. 
These two named varieties, make thirty-five varie- 
ties shown at one time under name. At the same 
time specimens of some eight or ten seedlings were 
shown, which promise to equal, if not rival, many 
varieties already under name. Wedo aot pretend 
that each and all of these varieties of the Cherry 
were in perfection at the time of exhibition : but 
did the Dutchess county society of N. Y., exhibit 
‘¢ one-third more varieties” in perfection ? 

[About forty varieties were, we believe, shown 
by the Dutchess county society—thirty by one con- 
tributor. We are most happy to learn that such a | 
fine collection exists in the north of Ohio.—Eb.] 


The state of Ohio has probably produced more | 
fine seedling fruits than any other one, Many are 
as yet comparatively unknown beyond their own | 
locality. And from no other cause than from the 
want of aherald. The northern part is especially 
fruitful in seedling apples ; many of them of the | 
highest value. Asa fruit region, probably no sec- | 
tion of the states can furnish equally good soil and 
climate for the growth in perfection of all hardy 
fruits, as may be found for sixty miles each way, 
east and west of Cleveland, embracing a strip of 
about five miles in width. Eminent cultivators in | 











the southern portion of Ohio, acquainted with the 
country, accord the belief that at ano very distant 
day, will the markets of Cincinnati and other pla- 
ces in that section, be supplied with fruits from 
northern Ohio, In nothing but Grapes does the 
southern portion of the State attempt rivalry with 
the northern. The influence of the waters of Lake 
Erie, render the section of country immeiiately 
bordering upon its southern shore, far less subject to 
injury from frost upon fruit buds and blossoms, than 
any other portion of country within our knowledge. 
The following are descriptions of new seedling 
Apples, that are counted as worthy a place, among 
a collection deemed desirable ; and far more esti- 
mable than such fruitsas the Alexander, Black 
Gilliflower, and many others, of a like class, 


THE BRACKEN ApPpLE.—The account of history 
and description of this Apple wassent me by S. A. 
BARKER, Esq., of McConnelsville. From its early 
season of ripening, I am under the impression it 
will, ere long, be in general demand for orchard 
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culture. Mr. BARKER, in giving the description, 
&c., says : ** A medium sized specimen new before 
me, measures two and a half inches from calyx to 
stem, and three inches in diameter ; many of the 
apples are one-third larger. They are partially 
ribbed, and many of them have deep irregular 
depressions in their sides. Stem short, not ex- 
ceeding half an inch in length, and set in rather a 
deep and contracted basin, and generally termi- 
nates from a fourth, to half an inch below the sur- 
rounding flesh. Calyx small, and set in a shallow 
contracted cavity, but does not project beyond the 
surrounding parts ; color light green, dotted with 
a few brown specks, which appear to be external, 
with numerous specks of darker green in the skin. 
When fully ripe the color is a greenish yellow, 
with the brown and green specks, before mentioned, 
still remaining on and in the skin. ‘Taste, slightly 
acid.” 

I find the outline of the specimen before me, to 


| correspond pretty nearly, with DowNING’s, of the 


Vandevere. The stem however is thicker and 
shorter, and the calyx more regular. The tree is 
of rapid growth, and attains large size. ‘lhe apple 
is suitable for cooking about the middle of June, 
and ripens from the 25th of June, to 15th of July, 
being in advance of all other apples cultivated here, 
for culinary purposes, and as early as any other in 
ripening. . 

History.—JupGE BARKER, of Washington 
county, informs me that WM. Pitr PuTNAM, Esq. 
of Belpre, discovered this apple in an orchard of 
seedling trees, in Bracken county, Ky., and intro- 
duced it from thence to his orehard and nursery. 

PHILLIPS SWEETING,—Thisisa fruit of which we 
received specimens from our friend Jas. MATHEWS, 
Esq., of Coshocton. It is from an orchard of seel- 
ling trees planted by GEORGE PHILLIPs in Coshoc- 
ton county, thirty-four years since. The fruit is 
larger and more showy in appearance, than that of 
any winter sweet apple we know.* And in mar- 
ket would probably command a higher price per 
bushel. 

DESCRIPTION.—Fruit medium to large, roundish, 
somewhat flattened, a little angular. Skin clear 
-ed and yellow ; blotched or mottled, the red 
prevailing and deepened, with small light specks 
upon the side exposed to the sun, Stalk, medium 
size, planted in an open, deep, and regular cavity, 
and projecting even with the surrounding surface; 
cavity slightly russetted. Calyx set in a broad, 
open, but deep basin. Flesh, rich yellow, tender, 
juicy and crisp, with arich agreeabee sweet flavor. 
Ripens from November to February. 

I have now upon my table before me some fifty 
seedling fruits, collected from different sections 
of the state, many of them valueless, and very few 
of sufficient good qualities, to render them of value 
beyond the locality of their origin. 

We have of the “* Rambo” apple, apparently 
three different fruits, bearing thename. Each pre- 
sent characters so strong, that they are readily 
distinguished ; and yet when placed together, there 








* More showy than the Ladies’ Sweeting, but we do not 


think it equal in delicacy, or of as high flavor, but surpasses 
that of any other variety. 
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is a marked difference. I ascribe it to climate and 
soil. Very respectfully, F. R. Extuiott. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Dec. 20, 1846. 


PoMOLOGICAL NoTEs.—MRr. Epiror—Will you 
give me a little space in the columns of the 
Horticulturist to make a few remarks on some for- 
eign varieties of the apple; and I will commence 
by saying that many varieties of European fruits, 
are so imperfectly described in the books, that it 
is often a very difficult matter to determine whe- 
ther or not, they are true to name. Our climate, 
our hot, dry, burning sun, has such an effect on 
many sorts of fruit, that the color, and the general 
appearance of the fruit is altogether different from 
that laid down in European publications. And I 
am also quite of the opinion, that American au- 
thors and nurserymen are but too much inclined 
to follow descriptions given by European wri- 
ters. Again, another great difficulty seems to be 
among ourselves, in selecting the largest, fairest, 
and most beautiful specimens, as a criterion, 
which often bear but little resemblance to the 
great mass of fruit on the tree. 


The Blenheim Pippin, Kirke’s Lord Nelson, 
Brabant Bellefleur, Court Pendre Plat, Cornish 
Gilliflower, and several others, have at various 
times been condemned by myself and others, as not 
true to name, yet afterwards have been convinced 
that they were true. 

“‘ Blenheim Pippin, a large and showy English 
apple. Fruit, very large, roundish, three inches 
in diameter at the base. Skin yellowish, becom- 
ing deep orange, stained on the sunny side with dull 
and dark red stripes.”” Perhaps you will recollect 
our conversation about this apple, last September, 
when I had the pleasure of spending a few hours 
with you, in looking over your beautiful grounds. 
I then informed you that I received this variety 
from JupGE BveEt in 1836: and that it proved 
false toname. That last year I received it from 
your own grounds. The same season one of the sci- 
ons produced two apples, which proved to be pre- 
cisely like those I received from JupGE BUVEL. 
You informed me that you had procured this vari- 
ety directly from the London Hort. Society, and re- 
quested I would give it a further trial. Among 
the large number of the varieties of the apple 
which I had just exhibited at the State Fair held 
at Auburn, were these apples. All who examined 
them there, pronounced them false to name. I 
was almost ashamed of them; but I exhibited 
them pretty much for the same purpose that my 
friend ALLEN used to exhibit pictures of the Land- 
pikes and Alligators, beside his fine Berkshires; 
merely to show the contrast. On my return home 
in the month of October, I again, with book in 
hand, examined the fruit on the tree. ‘ Fruit 
very large,” (no; small.) ‘*Roundish,” (no; coni- 
cal, and skin yellowish-white nearly covered with 
red.) ‘Flesh very sweet.” I again condemned 
it. Soon after I discovered in the nursery a tree 
with two apples, one of which was large and 
beautiful, and answered the description in every 
particular, only it was somewhat more red. J am 
now convinced that it is true to name. But it is 
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not worth cultivating except for feeding stock. 
Its peculiar sweetness, and withal, its very pro- 
ductiveness, may in some sections of the country 
render it an object for that purpose.* 


Brabant Bellefleur.—I received this from JupGE 
BuvEL; and a most superior fruit it is too. Fruit 
very large, roundish, but can hardly be called 
“oblong.” Skin pale yellow, but instead of 
slightly striped with red, it is generally nearly 
covered with red, and in exposed situations often 
with a fine bloom on the sunny side; the whole 
being covered with numerous dark specks. Flesh 
firm, crisp, very juicy, rich and high flavored; 
rather acid than sub-acid. A fine winter variety 
well.worthy of extensive cultivation. The tree 
is inclined to grow every way rather than upright; 
however it makes fine strong shoots, and not often 
very crooked. It requires to be worked on stocks 
4 or 5 feet high, or tied up to a strong stake, until 
broke of its bad habits. 


Kirke’s Lord Nelson, another very large apple, 
but in some respects not well described. ‘The 
skin is rather green than yellow; rather striped, 
than covered with red. An abundant bearer; a 
rampant grower. Fruit fair, but not superior. 

Sack and Sugar, another foreign variety, which 
is as destitute of sugar as a vinegar barrel. Worse 
than worthless. 


Green Everlasting —Famous for long keeping; 
and proof against unruly boys stealing them. At 
all events they never will steal thembut once. ‘The 
tree is a fine grower, and this is the only good 


quality which either the tree or fruit possesses. 
Let not my motives in making the foregoing 


remarks, be misconstrued. I do it not in a spirit 
of fault-finding; far from it. Our works on Hor- 
ticulture are in all respects quite equal, if not su- 
perior, to that of any other nation. But should my 
remarks induce fruit growers to be more careful, 
and less hasty in condemning, before they give 
each variety of fruit a fair trial and a careful ex- 
amination, my object will be attained. B. Hodge. 
Buffalo Nursery, Jan., 1847. 


P.S.—In noticing, in the Horticulturist, some 
strictures on Prince's Manual of Roses, I would sug- 
gest whether some standard ought not to be adopt- 
ed among horticulturists and nurserymen, how 
far one person may with propriety trespass on the 
rights of others, in assuming their publications as 
their own. 

Iam the more inclined to make this inquiry, 
from the fact, that a brother nurseryman has, 


* There is a pomological fact regarding apples. which we 
have been aware of some time, which Col. HopGr’s remarks 
illustrate, and which all our readers may not know. The jirs¢ 
and second crops of a young apple tree, in many sorts, seldom 
attain the true character of the fruit. We have frequently 
seen fruit on young trees, bearing the first two or three speci- 
mens, which we could not identify, though the next crop 
would all take the normal form. A little more time must be 
given, therefore, in testing the apple than other fruit. Col. H, 
is correct in saying the Blenheim Pippin is of little value 
here. The truth is the apples of this country are so superior 
to European varieties, that we predict, in ten years, more 
than four-fifths of all the latter that have been introduced and 
proved, will be abandoned as far inferior to native varieties. 
—Eb. 
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during the past year, published a Catalogue, where- 
in more than five-sixths of the whole work has 
been taken from a catalogue published by me; not 
merely the substance, but he has copied word after 
word, sentence after sentence, and page after page. 
Notes and remarks on fruits, ornamental trees, 
shrubs, &c., together with most of the preface, 
merely altering it for a different latitude. In a 
word, it is but little more than a duplicate of my 
Catalogue of 1844-5. No credit or intimation was | 
given, that any part of it was,taken from any other | 
Catalogue. The gentleman has since assured me 
that he was not aware that he was doing any thing 
wrong or improper. Common courtesy, if nothing 
else, would seem to require that, where extracts 
are made from other publications, due credit should 
pe given. B.H. 


eserves 


CLoTH oF GoLD RosE—Several items have ap- 
peared, regarding the habits of this new yellow 
Rose. Now I suspect that the CLotH of GoLp 
Rose, needs size and age to be a free bloomer, and 
to realize all our expectations about it. I have seen 
a plant (one of the first imported, I believe) in one 
of the green houses of the President of the Mass. 
Horticultural Society, which is very large, being 
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trained under the glass, so as to cover, perhaps, 20 
feet. This rose, Mr. WILDER tells me, blooms 
profusely in the winter and spring, and indeed, is 
loaded with flowers. It is spur-trimmed, just like 
@ grape vine, an:l in its season, is a beautiful sight. 
Yours, 4. B. C. Boston. 


{iS Our thanks are very heartily tendered to the 
GENESEE VALLEY HoRTICULTURAL Society, of 
New-York, and the STEUBENVILLE HorTICULTU- 
RAL SociETY, of Ohio, for the distinction they have 
recently conferred upon us, by electing us among 
their honorary members.—Eb. 


ERRATA.—Several typographical errors occurred 
in the last number, which the reader is requested 
to correct. 

On page 319, **to get into goal,” should be “to 
get into gaol.” 

| Page 323, for «« Mr. KiLLMAN,” read “ Mr. Kill- 
mar.” 

Page 331, in Miss BREMER’s letter, for “the 

| sum of intellectual life,” read the ** sun,” &c. 
Page 344, for ‘* economical and mental purposes,” 
read *¢ economical and ornamental purposes.” 
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The Society held a stated meeting, Saturday, 
Jan. 2, 1847—President WILDER in the chair. 

Parker Barnes having declined to act upon the | 
flower committee, Wm. B. Richards was appointed | 
to fill the vacancy. 

Cheever Newhall, as Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, reported the state of the treasury, Dec. 
31, 1846, as follows: 

Receipts from April 1 to Dec. 31, 1846. 





Balance in Treasury, April 1,-+-+++++++++*** $10 27 
Donation for special premiums, cocececeseees 300 00 
Rent Of store,.c++eeecece cecececccececceeees 750 00 
Rent of hall, ++++++---- ob 6006000500000 OOD OD 
Rec’d for tickets of sdedaion, soccer ereeere 790 07 
** admission fees and assessments,++++** + 1056 00 

“ interest on Lyman Fund, .+++++-++++** 40 00 
$3346 34 


Expenditures from April 1 to Dee. 31, 1846. 


Paid pre miums, - seeeees - $1042 00 
Door Reaper and « care of hall, tseeeees 256 60 

‘* Fixtures of hall,- serereceeeees 208 05 
6 Gag, occcccccccccccesccce ee cece 17 60 
66 Diplomas, - Cero re rereeseserseeee 40 50 
«Interest on lean,« see eeeeeeereee 750 00 
& Paxes.crcsee sere ececcces eeeeeeeeesees 90 00 
“¢ Library department, -- ore eres 5118 
“ Printing, COPS cere eres eeesesesesese® 95 67 
“ Salary of ‘Treasurer and Secretary, 100 00 
66 "Two vases,*sss+ eeeere cee 95 00 
‘“ Medals from Lenten Hort. Society,-- 20 94 
‘© One large iron safe,++++++-+- 109 36 


‘© Premium for stock on inventing the 


Lyman Fund, Cccecs cocceces sev ccccece 80 00 
“ Jncidental expenses at anniversary ond ' 
other times during the year,-+---- 181 00 
‘¢ Miscellaneous expenses,.---+++++++-+- 218 86 
- “a in hands of Treasurer, Dee. 
, 1846,-++++++% Covececce-cecegesee 59 58 
$3346 34 34 


Also, in conformity to a provision in the By- 
| Laws of the Society, the Committee on Finance 
| submit the pogo os account of the property of 
the Association, viz. 


The only debt of the Society known to the Com- 

mittee, isa note secured by mortgage on their‘real 

| estate, for Fifteen Thousand Dollars, dated May 

18, 1844, payable in five years, with interest at the 

rate of five per cent. per annum, payable half- 
yearly. For the Finance Committee. 


| CHEEVER NEWHALL, Chairman. 
Boston, January 2, 1847. 
| 


| Horticultural Hall in ‘Schoo! st. valued at-- $36,000 

Three chandeliers in said Hall,-+-+++++++++- 390 

Two marble vases. «-++-+ eccce coocccces . e 05 
Two elegant china vases, the gift of Josiah 

Bradlee, Esq., eovcveee Coe eee reset eseseses 150 
oh quantity of glass and other wares 

used to exhibit fruits and flowers,++++++--- 900 
Library of the Societyconsisting of about 300 
volumes, some of which are rare and cost- 

ly cccece cece cceccceees seccsssceeeccseecs 1,200 

| Furniture of the Library room and safe,----- 300 
Appleton Fund, invested in the Mase. Hospital 

Life Insurance Company, ++++++ ++++++ ++ 1,000 

Lowell Fund, invested in said ‘Company, soso 1,000 
Lyman Fund, invested in shares ot the Shoe 

and Leather Dealers’ Bank,++++++++++++++ 1,000 

| $42,035 





‘oted, That the report of the Finance Committee 
| be accepted and placed with the transactions of the 
| last year. 
| Mr. Samuel Walker offered the following reso- 
lution: 


| Whereas EBENEZER WIGHT, Esq., has dis- 


. charged the duties of Recording Secretary, with 
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assidutty and untiring zeal, and until the present ; day, January 9, 1847. President WrLDER in the 
season without compensation or reward; therefore | Chair. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society be present- The following resolution was offered by the 
ed to our late Recording Secretary, EBENEZER | Executive Committee: 
WIGHT, Esq., for his valuable services; and also Whereas, the Committee for establishing premi- 

Voted, ‘That a committee of three be appointed | ums have submitted a list to the Executive Com- 
by the Chair, to purchase a gold pen, a gold pencil | mittee, not in accordance, in some respects, with 
case and an ornamental inkstand, or any other ar- | the appropriation; and whereas, the offering of 
ticle more acceptable to Mr. Wight, in value not | premiums for large designs, such as temples, pago- 
exceeding fifty dollars, and have a suitable inscrip- | das and the like, is decreed not to be in good taste, 
tion engraved thereon, and present the same, in | and calculated to encourage the skill of the archi- 
behalf of the Society, to our esteemed member, | tect rather than that of the florist; therefore, 
EBENEZER WIGHT, Esq., our late Recording Sec- Voted, That in conformity with a desire ex- 
retary. pressed by the committee for establishing premi- 

Messrs. Samuel Walker, E. M. Richards and C. | ums, the particular appropriation for designs and 
M. Hovey were appointed a Committee to carry | decorating, be dispensed with, and that the follow- 
the above resolutions into effect. ing apportionment to the respective departments 


Communications were received from the Ame- | be made instead of that ordered by the vote on the 
rican Agricultural Association, and 26th Dec. last, 


Voted, The thanks of the Society to the Ameri- 


i = For Special Prize, +++ere eeeeeececcece $100 
can Agricultural Association. _ EEWIAG, cooe ccccccccccccrcccccoes = O50 
An amendment to the 20th section of the By- oe ER Aton ecnasnpemenend ae 


Vegetables, «+++eessereceeeeseees 150 
Laws was proposed by Samuel Walker, as follows, a 


viz: To strike out all after the word “them,” in $1,350 
the 22d line from the top, to the end of said section, Voted, That the foregoing resolution be accept- 
being the last line in page 9 of our present edition | ed. 
of the By-Laws. The Committee appointed to examine the ac- 
Voted, That the foregoing amendment be entered | counts of the Mount Auburn Cemetery, reported 
on the Journal, to be acted upon at the stated meet- | that they had attended to that duty, and have re- 
ing of the Society in April next. ceived of Gro. W. Bonn, Esq., Treasurer of said 
A communication was received and read from | Association, the sum of three thousand two hm- 
SAMUEL Brooks, Esq. of Chicago, Illinois; and it | dred and thirty-three dollars and forty-one cents, 
was voted that it be referred to the Corresponding | being the Society’s proportion of the nett receipts 
Secretary to answer. for the year ending Dec. 31, 1846. 


The following list of gentlemen was then pro- The Committee also report that they have paid 
posed by the Executive Committee, for honorary | this sum into the treasury. 
and corresponding membership, viz: pyc se —— _ ae report be accepted 
‘ebie. Gi ; and placed upon the records. 

a ae, boone an The Executive Committee reported verbally, 
Hon. Theodore Frelinghusen, New York. that they had renewedly made claim for the Socie- 
Col. Thomas H. Perkins, Brookline. ty’s proportion of the amount received for private 
J. P. Cushing, Esq., Watertown. . 
Judee Davis. interments at Mount Auburn. 
Josiah Bradlee, Esq. Voted, That a committee of three be appointed, 

gStephen H. Smith, Esq. and 


at large, to nominate thirteen persons to act as qa 
Dr. Munson. ' Committee of Arrangements to superintend the an- 
Corresponding—Professor Asa et a 2 “ nual exhibition, and Messrs. David Haggerston, 
ee ies a ne ae Johnson and Samuel Walker were appointed 

C. McIntosh, Esq., Dalkeith Palace, near Edin- | that committee. 


burgh ; Voted, That the Lowell medals shall correspond 
~ x > 
a ne ne, ’ ee. in size and value with the Appleton medals, and 
° endenning, 8q., 1 iCK ; ° 
E. N. Horsford, Albany ; : : that the committee on medals be and hereby are 
Henry Colman, Esq.; authorized and instructed to procure suitable dies 


Rev. Henry W. Beecher, Editor Western Farmer | for this purpose. 
and Gardener, Indiana; 


: i : ; On motion of Mr. Cheever Newhall, it was 
a m8 Esq , Editor American Agriculturist, Voted, That a sum, not exceeding $300, of any 
Luther Tucker, Esq., Editor Cultivator, Albany; | money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
Thomas Rivers, Esq.. Sawbridgeworth, Eng.; be placed at the disposal of the Library Commit- 
Monsieur Laffay, Bellevue, near Paris, France ; tee for the increase of the Library, and that said 
R. Buist, Esq., Philadelphia ;_ 5 2 ‘ k th 
J. B. Russell, Esq , Cincinnati, Ohio; committee report a list of such books as they re- 
Dr. H. D. Brinkle, Philadelphia ; commend to the Society for approval, 
Capt. James P. Gerry, U.S. Navy; Voted, To place in the hands of the Library Com- 
Hon. George Lunt, Newburyport ; mittee the sum of fifty dollars to be appropriated 
and the above named gentlemen were elected una- | for the salary of the Librarian. 
nimously. On motion of Mr. Cheever Newhall, 
Epwarp C, R. WALKER, Rec. Secretary. Voted, That the Committee of Finance be in- 
The Society held an adjourned meeting ‘Satur: structed to invest $2,500 of the amount received 
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the present year from the Treasurer of Mount Au- ; debt of the Society which becomes due and paya- 


burn, in stock at their discretion, and that it be 
held and specially applied to the payment of the 
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ble in May, 1849. E. C. R. WALKER, 


Recording Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of this Society was held as 
usual on Tuesday evening, January 19, 1847,—the 
President in the chair. 

Another severely cold evening affected the display 
and attendance. There were shown one small col- 
lection of plants in pots ; two beautiful baskets of 
Flowers, and two handsome Bouquets. Of vegeta- 
bles there were two extensive collections ; a dish of 
Tomatoes, and another of Mushrooms. A number 
of varieties of Apples were presented by a member, 
which he had received from General Wade of Cin- 
cinnatti. 

Premiums awarded on this occasion, were as fol- 
lows, viz: 

For a display of plants in pots and glasses, a 
special premium of one dollar to Peter Raabe. For 
the best Bouquet, to James Bisset, gardener to J. 
Dundas ; for the next best Bouquet, to Andrew 
Dryburgh. A special premium of three dollars, for 
a basket Bouquet, to Peter Raabe ; another of two 
dollars, for a basket, to Wm. Hall, gardener to 
Caleb Cope. 

The committee for awarding premiums on fruit ex- 
pressed their satisfaction in noticing the display of 
Apples, raised by General Wade, of Cincinnati, 
sent by him to Dr. Brinkle, of the following vari- 
eties: Esopus Spitzenberg Lady Apple, Black 
Gilliflower, Surprise, Ladies’ Sweeting, Pippin, Un- 
known, and another variety, which would not keep, 
was also sent. The first two varieties were equal 
to any specimens that have come under the notice 
of the committee ; with the others they were not 
familiar, but the specimens exhibited were very 
fine. 

The committee on vegetables awarded the pre- 
miums for the most interesting, and the next most 
interesting displays, to Anthony Felten ; and special 

remiums of one dollar each, for a fine display of 
Rennie to Benjamin Gulliss, gardener to Jacob 
Snider, Jr. ; and for two dishes of Mushrooms, to 
Archibald Henderson, gardener to Wharton Chan- 
cellor. 

The unfinished business of last meeting, being the 
consideration of the schedule of premiums for the 
ensuing year. Various amendments were proposed, 
when the whole subject was ordered to be referred 
to a select committee of ten, for revision and report 
to an adjourned stated meeting, to be held on the 
28th instant. 

The committee consists of Thomas Hancock, Dr. 
Wn. PD. Brinkle, James Ritchie, James Remington, 
Wm. Chalmers, Dr. Thomas McEuen, George 
Zantzinger, James Bisset, Andrew Dryburgh, and 
John Sherwood. 


The president announced the appointment of the 
following committees for the ensuing year :— 

Committee for establishing the names of Fruits : 
Dr. Wm. D. Brinkle, Thomas Hancock, E. W.: 
Keyser, James D. Fulton, and Dr. Thos. McEuen. 

Committee for establishing Premiums: Thomas 
Hancock, Dr. Wm. D. Brinkle, James Ritchie, 
James Remington, and William Chalmers. 

Committee on Finance: Isaac Elliott, A. R. 
Chambers and Jno. R. Brinkle. 

Committee for the distribution of Seeds, etc.: 
Thos. C. Percival, J. Snider, Jr. and J. Rutherford, 
Jr. 

Committee on new Plants, Flowers, Fruits and 
Vegetables: John B. Smith, Dr. James H. Brad- 
ford, Thomas P. James, Dr. A. L. Ellwyn, and 
A. L. Kennedy. 

Library Committee: Robert Buist, Thos P. 
James, Peter K. Gorgas, Dr. Thos. McEuen, and 
Wm. McGuigan. 

Committee to superintend Exhibitions: Wm. 
Chalmers, Chairman. William Ashbridge, Isaac 
B. Baxter, James Bisset, H. B. Blanchard, Dr. 
Wm. D. Brinkle, Robert Burwell, Alexander Caie, 
George B. Deacon, John Dick, Wm. H. Dilling- 
ham, Henry A. Dreer, Richard Felters, Peter K. 
Gorgas, William Johns. W. F. Jones, E. W. Key- 
ser, R. Kilvington, Nathaniel Knowles, P. Macken- 
zie, Dr. Thomas McEuen, E. Meredith, J. E. 
Mitchell, Thomas C. Percival, Richard Price, Peter 
Raabe, John Rutherford, Jr., S. R. Simmons, W. 
Sinton, C. 8. Smith, Wm. S. Vaux, Dr. G. Watson, 
and G. Zantzinger. 

Members elected: John O. Hughes, Florist, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Dr. Thomas B. Wilson, Newark, Del. 
and S. Austin Allibone. 

The annual meeting of the Society was held on 
January 19, 1847— 

On motion, Mr. W. H. Dillingham, was called 
to the chair, and Charles Stephen Smith, appointed 
Secretary. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Zantzinger and 
Meredith tellers, who reported, after the ballotting, 
that the following named gentlemen were duly 
elected officers: 

President : Caleb Cope. 

Vice-Presidents: General R. Patterson, David 
Landreth, James Dundas, and Joshua Longstreth. 

Treasurer : John Thomas. 

Corresponding Secretary : Thomas C. Percival. 

Recording Secretary: Thomas P. James. 

Which result was announced by the chairman, 
and those gentlemen declared duly elected. 

Tuomas P. James, Rec. Sec’y- 
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FIG, 94. A COTTAGE VILLA ON STATEN ISLAND. 
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GROUND PLAN OF COTTAGE VILLA. 


(Horticulturist, March. 1847.) 





